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INTRODUCTION  TO  THE 
THIRD  EDITION 


M|-gMpHE  Organ  of  the  Temple  Church  has 
fefc\&(lll))l/<«j  during  the  long  period  of  its  existence 
been  an  object  of  interest  and  admiration 
to  lovers  of  history  and  music,  and  to 
persons  skilled  or  interested  in  the  pro- 
gress of  organ  building  and  construction.  To  the 
historian  it  is  interesting  from  its  association  with  the 
ancient  and  beautiful  Church,  first  of  the  Knights  Temp- 
lars, and  afterwards  of  the  Societies  of  the  Temple,  in 
which  it  is  placed,  and  from  the  story  of  the  famous 
battle  of  the  organs  in  or  about  1686,  in  which  it  was 
triumphant.  To  the  musician  it  is  interesting  from  the 
rare  and  refined  beauty  of  the  sounds  which  it  produces; 
and  to  the  expert  in  organ  building  its  original  construc- 
tion by  the  most  renowned  organ  builder  of  his  (or 
perhaps  any)  time,  and  the  additions  from  time  to  time 
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made  to  it  by  well-known  makers  give  this  instrument 
exceptional  interest. 

This  Organ  also  has,  like  the  Temple  Church,  called 
forth  the  admiration  and  devotion  of  all  those  who  have 
had  to  do  with,  and  who  have  had  the  capacity  to 
appreciate,  its  rare  merits  and  value.  Of  these  in  the 
last  sixty  years  none  was  so  conspicuous  as  the  late 
Mr.  Edmund  Macrory,  the  writer  of  this  work,  and 
the  late  Dr.  E.  J.  Hopkins,  the  famous  organist  of  the 
Church.  Edmund  Macrory,  a  son  of  Adam  John 
Macrory,  of  Duncairn,  Belfast,  after  studying  at  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  was  called  to  the  Bar  of  England  on 
the  26th  of  January  1853  by  the  Society  of  the  Middle 
Temple.  He  joined  the  Northern  Circuit,  and  for  a 
long  time  enjoyed  also  in  London  a  large  practice  in 
Patent  Cases,  and  during  his  career  at  the  Bar  was 
author  of  a  set  of  reports  of  decisions  on  Patent  Cases, 
and  joint  editor  of  a  text-book  on  Patent  Law.  In  1878, 
before  attaining  the  rank  of  Queen's  Counsel,  he  be- 
came a  Master  of  the  Bench  of  the  Middle  Temple ; 
in  1890  he  became  a  Queen's  Counsel,  and  in  1898 
was  Treasurer  of  the  Middle  Temple.  In  1904  he 
died. 

Possessed  of  a  correct  and  refined  taste  in,  and  of  a 
great  knowledge  of,  good  music,  he  combined  with  those 
accomplishments,  a  technical  knowledge  of  the  construc- 
tion of  the  organ  which  fully  qualified  him  to  write  on 
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organ  construction.  For  many  years  he  took  the  most 
active  part  in  all  matters  relating  to  the  music  of  the 
services  in  the  Temple  Church,  and  the  extent  and  value 
of  the  work  which  he  did  for  the  Church  could  only  be 
fully  appreciated  by  those  who  were  associated  with  him 
in  it.  In  1 859  he  published  the  first  edition  of  this  work, 
and  in  1861  the  second  edition. 

Edward  John  Hopkins,  celebrated  as  a  player  on  the 
organ  and  a  writer  on  the  history  and  construction  of 
the  instrument,  and  also  a  composer  of  much  church 
music  of  the  best  and  purest  kind,  held  the  office  of 
Organist  of  the  Temple  Church  for  fifty-four  years, 
namely  from  1843  to  1897,  and  during  all  that  time 
maintained  the  music  of  the  Church  services  at  a  high 
level  of  excellence.  As  a  writer  of  services  and  hymns 
he  could  scarcely  be  surpassed  in  his  day.  The  additions 
to  and  alterations  of  the  Organ  made  during  the  period 
in  which  he  was  organist  were  carried  out  under  his 
direction. 

The  reconstruction  of  and  additions  to  the  Organ 
which  the  Benchers  of  the  two  Societies  of  the  Temple 
have  lately  caused  to  be  carried  out  by  Mr.  F.  Roth- 
well,  of  Clifton  Road,  Willesden,  organ  builder,  under 
the  supervision  of  the  present  distinguished  Organist, 
Dr.  Walford  Davies,  afford  an  appropriate  opportunity 
for  the  publication  of  a  third  edition  of  Mr.  Macrory's 
"Notes"  with  additions  bringing  the  history  of  the 
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Organ  down  to  the  present  time.  The  present  editor 
has  left  undisturbed  all  that  Mr.  Macrory  wrote,  and 
has  confined  himself  to  merely  necessary  supplementary 
matters. 

The  illustrations  are  new,  three  of  them  having  been 
given  by  Dr.  Walford  Davies  and  Mr.  Rothwell. 

The  Appendix  consists  of  some  notes  descriptive  of 
the  stops  of  Father  Smith  which  still  exist,  with  his 
notes  upon  them,  and  observations  on  material  and  con- 
struction of  the  pipes.  They  have  been  kindly  contri- 
buted by  Mr.  Rothwell,  and  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  in- 
teresting to  experts  in  organ  construction  and  others. 

M.  M.  M. 

March  1911. 


NOTES  ON 
THE  TEMPLE  ORGAN 

(HIS  justly  celebrated  instrument,  which, 
for  the  sweetness  and  brilliancy  of  its  tone, 
is  not  to  be  surpassed,  if  equalled,  by  any 
other  organ  in  England,  was  built  by 
Bernard  Schmidt  (better  known  in  this 
country  by  the  name  "  FATHER  SMITH  "),  a  native  of 
Germany,  who,  with  his  two  nephews  Gerard  and  Ber- 
nard,1 as  his  assistants,  came  over  to  England,  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II. 

Before  touching  the  organ,  or  its  history,  the  life  and 
character  of  the  man  by  whom  the  instrument  was 

1  "There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  historians  (Hawkins,  and 
after  him  Burney)  were  in  error  as  to  the  name  of  this  nephew.  Horace 
Walpole,  in  his  corrected  copy  of  Hawkins's  History,  altered  the  name 
of  Bernard  to  Christian,  and  evidently  upon  some  good  authority,  as 
we  find  in  the  case  of  the  repair  of  the  organ  of  St.  Giles'-in  -the-Fields, 
Christian  Smith  received  payment,  and  signed  the  receipt  for  the  same." 
— RIMBAULT'S  History  of  the  Organ,  p.  91. 
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built  claim  a  brief  consideration;  and  the  following 
is  from  Dr.  Burney's  History  of  Music :  "  Bernard 
Schmidt,  as  the  Germans  write  the  name,  brought  over 
with  him  from  Germany,  of  which  country  he  was  a 
native,  two  nephews,  Gerard  and  Bernard,  as  his  assist- 
ants, and  to  distinguish  him  from  these,  as  well  as  to 
express  the  reverence  due  to  his  abilities,  which  placed 
him  at  the  head  of  his  profession,  he  was  called  Father 
Smith.  The  first  organ  he  engaged  to  build  for  this 
country  was  for  the  Royal  Chapel  at  Whitehall,  which, 
being  hastily  put  together,  did  not  quite  fulfil  the  expec- 
tations of  those  who  were  able  to  judge  of  its  excellence. 
An  organ  is  so  operose,  complicated,  and  comprehensive 
a  piece  of  mechanism,  that  to  render  it  complete  in  tone, 
touch,  variety,  and  power,  exclusive  of  the  eternal  beauty 
and  majesty  of  its  form  and  appearance,  is  perhaps  one  of 
the  greatest  efforts  of  human  ingenuity  and  contrivance. 
It  was  probably  from  some  such  early  failure  that  this 
admirable  workman  determined  never  to  engage  to  build 
an  organ  upon  short  notice,  nor  for  such  a  price  as 
would  oblige  him  to  deliver  it  in  a  state  of  less  perfection 
than  he  wished.  And  I  have  been  assured  by  Snetzler,1 
and  by  the  immediate  descendants  of  those  who  have 

1  An  eminent  maker,  from  Passau,  in  Germany,  who  settled  in 
England  about  the  year  1740,  and  built  the  excellent  organs  at  Lynn 
Regis,  Halifax,  Beverley  Minster,  Nottingham, Chesterfield, St.  Peter's 
College,  Cambridge,  etc. 
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conversed  with  Father  Smith,  and  have  seen  him  at  work, 
that  he  was  so  particularly  careful  in  the  choice  of  his  wood, 
as  never  to  use  any  that  had  the  least  knot  or  flaw  in  it ; 
and  so  tender  of  his  reputation,  as  never  to  waste  his  time 
in  trying  to  mend  a  bad  pipe,  either  of  wood  or  metal ;  so 
that  when  he  came  to  voice  a  pipe,  if  it  had  any  radical  de- 
fect he  instantly  threw  it  away,  and  made  another.  This,  in 
a  great  measure,  accounts  for  the  equality  and  sweetness  of 
his  stops,  as  well  as  the  soundness  of  his  pipes  to  this  day."1 

"Such,"  Dr.  Rimbault  very  justly  remarks,  "is  the 
brief  and  unsatisfactory  account  of  this  eminent  artist 
handed  down  to  us  by  Dr.  Burney.  We  are  not  told  the 
period  of  his  birth  or  decease;  the  particular  part  of 
Germany  from  whence  he  came  ;  the  builder  or  builders 
under  whom  he  acquired  the  knowledge  of  his  art,  nor 
indeed  any  of  those  minute  fatts  which  it  is  the  business 
of  a  faithful  biographer  duly  to  chronicle.  This  is  the 
more  to  be  regretted,  because  both  Burney  and  Hawkins 
lived  with  many  who  could  easily  have  supplied  infor- 
mation, which  at  this  period  of  time  we  look  for  in  vain. 
Tradition,  indeed,  points  out  Christian  Former  as  his 
master,  and  this  seems  to  us  more  than  probable."5 

The  precise  date  of  Smith's  coming  to  this  country  is 
also  not  known,  but  he  was  certainly  in  England  in  the 

1  Burney's  History  of  Music,  vol.  iii,  p.  436. 

3  The  Organ,  its  History  and  Construction,  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Hopkins 
and  Dr.  E.  F.  Rimbault,  p.  75. 
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year  of  the  Restoration,  and  the  organ  for  Whitehall 
Chapel,  his  first  work,  must  have  been  built  before  the 
8th  July,  1660,  as  it  is  mentioned  by  Pepys  in  his 
Diary  on  that  day : 

"8th  (Lord's  Day).  To  Whitehall  Chapel,  where  I 
got  in  with  ease  by  going  before  the  Lord  Chancellor 
with  Mr.  Kipps.  Here  I  heard  very  good  musique,  the 
first  time  that  ever  I  remember  to  have  heard  the  organs, 
and  singing  men  in  surplices,  in  my  life." 

In  1662,  Smith  built  a  new  organ  for  Westminster 
Abbey;  and  in  1671,  an  instrument  for  the  parish 
church  of  St.  Giles's-in-the-Fields.  In  1675,  he  built  an 
organ  for  St.  Margaret's,  Westminster;  and  on  the  fth 
of  April  in  the  following  year  he  was  elected  "  organist " 
of  the  same  church ;  as  he,  as  well  as  his  rival,  Renatus 
Harris,  following  the  example  of  their  predecessors, 
united  a  knowledge  of  the  science  of  music  with  the 
more  mechanical  art  of  organ-making. 

Smith  was  now  rapidly  acquiring  fame,  and  high  in 
the  favour  of  the  King,  who  appointed  him  his  "organ- 
maker  in  ordinary,"  and  allotted  him  apartments  in 
Whitehall,  called,  in  consequence,  "The  Organ-builder's 
Work-house." 1 

The  number  of  organs  built  and  enriched  with  new 
stops  by  Father  Smith  is  prodigious,  and  their  fame 

1    The  Organ,  etc.,  by  Hopkins  and  Rimbault,  p.  76. 
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equal  to  that  of  pictures,  or  single  figures,  of  Raphael. 
A  single  stop,  known  to  be  of  his  workmanship,  is  still 
invaluable.  The  touch  and  general  mechanism  of  mod- 
ern instruments  are  certainly  superior  to  those  of  Smith, 
but,  for  sweetness  of  tone,  I  have  never  met  with  any 
pipes  that  have  equalled  his,  in  any  part  of  Europe.1 

But,  though  Father  Smith  was  unrivalled  as  a  maker 
and  "voicer"  of  pipes,  it  must  be  admitted  that  he 
failed  in  the  mechanism  and  the  "  laying  out "  of  an 
organ,  and  hence  the  reason  that  his  instruments,  while 
celebrated  for  their  tone,  are  equally  notorious,  in  their 
original  state,  for  noisy  action,2  and  great  inconvenience 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  interior.3  He  appears  to  have 
devoted  the  whole  of  his  energies  to  the  production  of 
that  tone  for  which  his  pipes  are  so  remarkable,  and  to 
have  felt  little  anxiety  that  his  work  should  please  the 
eye,  provided  he  could  by  it  delight  the  ear ;  as  will  be 
seen  by  the  following  very  characteristic  anecdote.  A 
friend  of  Smith  upon  one  occasion  spoke  to  him  of  the 
rough  and  unfinished  appearance  of  his  metal  pipes,  and 

1   Burney's  History  of  Music,  p.  440  n. 

-  "  The  touch  is  the  worst  part  about  Schmidt's  organ,  and  is  very 
disagreeable  to  those  unaccustomed  to  play  upon  them,  feeling  as 
though  cotton  wool  was  placed  under  each  key." — SUTTON'S  Short 
Account  of  Organs ,  p.  27. 

3  "The  organs  made  by  Smith,  though  in  respeft  of  the  workman- 
ship they  are  far  short  of  those  of  Harris,  and  even  of  Dallans,  are 
justly  admired,  and,  for  the  fineness  of  their  tone,  they  have  never 
yet  been  equalled." — HAWKINS'S  History  of  Music,  vol.  iv,  p.  355. 
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urged  him  to  bestow  a  little  more  time  and  care  to 
make  them  look  neater  and  better  finished,  whereupon 
Smith  replied :  "  /  do  not  care  if  ze  pipe  look  like  von 
teufel,  I  vill  make  if  schpeak  like  von  angel."  It  may  be 
denied,  and  with  truth,  that  the  pipes  in  question  bear, 
in  appearance,  any  resemblance  whatever  to  the  person- 
age first  alluded  to  in  the  reply  of  Smith  to  his  anxious 
friend,  and  to  decide  whether  they  do  or  do  not,  in 
sound,  fulfil  the  latter  portion  of  the  simile,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  testimony  of  his  own  ears,  added  to  his 
knowledge  of  the  vox  ccelestis. 

Smith  had  been  but  a  few  months  in  England  when 
the  elder  Harris  arrived  from  France,  bringing  with  him 
his  son  Ren£  or  Renatus,  who  had  been  brought  up  in 
the  business  of  organ-making. 

Harris  and  his  son  at  first  met  with  little  encourage- 
ment,1 for  Smith  and  another  organ- builder  named 
Dallans  had  the  chief  business  of  the  kingdom ;  but 
upon  the  decease  of  Dallans,  in  1672,  a  competition  for 
superiority  in  the  business  arose  between  Father  Smith 
and  the  Harrises,  which  was  attended  with  some  remark- 
able circumstances. 

The  elder  Harris,  who  died  in  1672,  was  in  no 
degree  a  match  for  Smith,  but  his  son  Renatus  was  a 

1  The  only  instruments  built  by  them  jointly  appear  to  have  been 
the  fine  one  in  St.  Sepulchre's  Church,  Snow  Hill,  and  one  for 
Gloucester  Cathedral,  both  made  in  1670. 
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young  man  of  ingenuity  and  spirit,  and,  after  his  father's 
death,  proved  a  formidable  rival  to  Smith  upon  many 
occasions,1  the  chief  of  which  was  the  memorable  "battle 
of  the  organs  "  at  the  Temple. 

"  The  contest,"  says  Sir  J.  Hawkins,  "  between  Smith 
and  the  younger  Harris  was  carried  on  with  great  spirit : 
each  had  his  friends  and  supporters,  and  the  point  of 
preference  was  hardly  decided  by  that  exquisite  piece  of 
workmanship  of  Smith,  the  organ  now  standing  in  the 
Temple  Church." 

Father  Smith  died  in  the  year  1708,  while  he  was 
engaged  in  the  construction  of  the  organ  at  present  in 
the  Chapel  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge:  which 
admirable  instrument  was  finished  by  Christopher 
Schreider,3  a  German  who  was  at  first  a  workman  in 
the  employment  of  Smith,  and  afterwards  became  his 
son-in-law.4 

Having  thus  briefly  treated  of  the  builder,  let  us  now 
turn  to  the  organ  itself:  of  the  building  of  which,  and 

1  Among  the  most  esteemed  organs  by  Rcnatus  Harris  are  those  at 
Christ  Church,  Newgate  Street,  St.  James's,  Piccadilly,  St.  Andrews 
Undershaft,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  and  Bristol  Cathedral. 

•  Hawkins's  History  ofMusicy  vol.  iv,  p.  354.. 

:i  An  admirable  builder,  who,  among  other  organs,  made  that  in 
Westminster  Abbey  in  1730. 

4  "  He  (Smith)  did  not  live  to  complete  the  organ  of  Trinity :  it 
was  finished  by  tuning  and  voicing  by  his  own  son-in-law,  Xtopher 
Schreider,  according  to  a  resolution  of  the  Master  and  Seniors,  May 
3rd,  1708." — BISHOP  MONK'S  Life  o/Bentley,  p.  161. 
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of  the  famous  controversy  which  ensued,  the  following 
is  the  history,  taken  partly  from  accounts  given  by 
persons  who  were  living  at  the  time,  and  intimately 
acquainted  with  both  Smith  and  Harris,  and  partly  from 
documents  in  the  possession  of  the  Societies  of  the 
Temple : 

About  the  end  of  the  reign  of  King  Charles  II  the 
Societies  of  the  Temple  being  determined  to  have  creeled 
in  their  Church  an  organ  as  complete  as  possible,  had 
been  in  treaty  with  Smith  for  that  purpose,  when  Harris 
(who,  from  this  and  the  subsequent  proceedings,  seems 
to  have  had  some  warm  supporters  among  the  Benchers 
of  the  Inner  Temple)  was  introduced  to  their  notice, 
and  both  of  these  eminent  artists  were  backed  by  the 
recommendations  of  such  an  equal  number  of  powerful 
friends  and  celebrated  organists,  that  the  Benchers  were 
unable  to  determine  among  themselves  which  to  employ. 
They  therefore  (as  appears  by  an  order  in  the  books  of 
the  Temple,  dated  February,  I682)1  proposed  that 

If  each  of  these  excellent  artists  would  set  up  an  organ  in  one 
of  the  Halls  belonging  to  either  of  the  Societies,  they  would  have 
erefted  in  their  Church  that  which,  in  the  greatest  number  of 
excellencies,  deserved  the  preference. 

1  It  must  be  remembered  that  from  the  commencement  of  the 
fourteenth  century  until  the  1st  of  January,  1753,  the  LEGAL  year, 
which  was  used  in  all  public  instruments  and  state  papers,  commenced 
on  the  25th  of  March,  consequently  this  date  would  be  February, 
1683,  according  to  the  present  mode  of  computation,  where  the  year 
commences  on  the  1st  of  January. 
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Smith,  thinking  that  he  had  been  selected  as  the 
builder  of  the  organ  previous  to  the  introduction  of 
Harris,  and,  not  a  little  chagrined  by  this  proposal, 
used  every  exertion  to  have  the  above  order  rescinded, 
and  thus  avoid  the  competition  to  which  it  would  expose 
him.  One  means  he  adopted  for  this  purpose  was  to 
obtain  from  five  of  the  tradesmen  in  the  employment 
of  the  Temple  a  memorial  or  memorandum,  which  was 
presented  to  the  Benchers  of  the  Middle  Temple,  and 
is  as  follows : 

j-Hemoranfcurru  That  I,  Wm  Cleare,  of  the  Parish  of  the  Savoy  in 
ye  Strand,  Surveyor  togeather  with  divers  other  workmenn  whose 
names  are  herevnder  also  subscribed  was  present  and  did  heare 
Sr  Francis  Whitens  K.nt,  and  then  Treasuerer  of  the  Middel  Tempell 
London,  and  Sr  Thomas  Robinson,  then  also  Treasuerer  of  the  Inner 
Temple,  both  of  them  being  in  the  Tempell  Church  together  in 
the  month  of  Septembe1"  last,  give  full  ordre  and  directions  vnto  Mr 
Bernard  Smith  the  Kings  Organ  Maker  to  make  an  organ  for  the 
Tempell  Church,  and  then  also  gave  ordres  to  the  said  Smith  to 
take  care  of  and  give  directions  for  the  setting  up  of  the  Organ  Loft  in 
the  Tempell  Church  as  the  said  Smith  should  judg  most  convenient, 
and  accordingly  the  said  Smith  did  give  directions  how  and  in  what 
manner  the  said  Organ  Loft  should  be  made,  and  the  same  was 
made  and  sett  vpp  accordingly,  and  that  then  neither  Reny  Harris, 
nor  any  other  Person  whatsoever,  was  ever  mentioned  to  have  any 
Ordres  or  Directions  to  make  any  Organ  for  the  Tempell  Church, 
or  in  the  least  mentioned  to  stand  in  competicion  with  the  said 
Smith  for  or  about  making  of  the  same,  and  this  wee,  whose  Names 
are  here-vnto  subscribed,  shall  be  at  all  Times  ready  to  attest  vpon 
oath,  when  that  there  shall  be  occasion,  as  wittness  our  hands  this 
eight  Day  of  May  In  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  Six  hundred 
Eighty  and  three.  1683. 
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The  above  memorandum  had  not  the  effect  which 
Smith  desired,  for  a  committee  composed  of  Masters 
of  the  Bench  of  both  Societies  was  appointed  in  May, 
1683,  to  decide  upon  the  instrument  to  be  retained  for 
the  use  of  the  Temple  Church,  and  in  about  a  year  or 
fourteen  months  after,  each  competitor,  with  the  utmost 
exertion  of  his  abilities,  had  an  instrument  ready  for 
the  trial.  When  Harris  had  completed  his  instrument, 
he  presented  a  petition  to  the  Benchers  of  the  Inner 
Temple,  stating  that  his  organ  was  ready  for  trial,  and 
praying  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  set  it  up  in  the 
Church  on  the  south  side  of  the  Communion  Table.  An 
order  was  accordingly  made  by  the  Benchers,  granting 
the  permission  he  sought.  This  petition  of  Harris  is 
dated  26th  May,  1684:  and  thereby  the  date  of  the 
completion  of  his  instrument  is  established.  It  is  almost 
certain  that  Smith's  organ  was  ready  previous  to  the 
above  date,  and  that  for  some  reason,  (possibly  to  avoid 
the  necessity  of  re-voicing,  if  he  should  be  the  successful 
competitor,)  he  had  obtained  leave  to  depart  from  the 
order  of  February,  1682,  so  far  as  to  place  his  organ 
in  the  Church,  and  this  suggested  to  Harris  the  pro- 
priety of  adopting  the  same  expedient. 

Dr.  Tudway,  who  was  living  at  that  period,  and  was 
intimately  acquainted  with  both  the  organ-makers,  says 
that  Dr.  Blow  and  Mr.  Purcell,  then  in  their  prime, 
performed  on  Father  Smith's  organ  on  appointed  days, 
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and  displayed  its  excellence :  and,  until  the  other  was 
heard,  every  one  believed  that  this  must  be  chosen. 

Harris  employed  M.  Draghi,1  organist  to  Queen 
Catherine,  a  very  eminent  master,  to  touch  his  organ, 
which  brought  it  into  favour :  and  such  was  the  excel- 
lence of  the  instruments,  that  to  decide  which  deserved 
the  preference  puzzled  the  Committee  appointed  for 
that  purpose,  who  did  not  come  to  any  determination, 
or  make  any  report  upon  the  subject,  and  in  consequence 
the  "  battle  of  the  organs "  was  commenced,  and  the 
two  rival  organ-builders  continued  thus  vicing  with 
each  other  for  near  a  twelvemonth. 

At  length  Harris  challenged  Father  Smith  to  make 
additional  reed-stops  within  a  given  time :  these  were 
the  Vox-humana,  Cremorne,  the  double  Courtel,  or 
double  Bassoon,  and  some  others.  The  stops,  which 
were  newly-invented,  or  at  least  new  to  English  ears, 
gave  great  delight  to  the  crowds  who  attended  the  trials; 
and  the  imitations  were  so  exact  and  pleasing  on  both 
sides,  that  it  was  difficult  to  determine  who  had  best 
succeeded. 


1  Burncy  in  his  history  has  "  M.  Lully,"  but  Dr.  Rimbault  says: 
"This  should  be  Baptist  Draghi,  Organist  to  Queen  Catherine  at 
Somerset  House.  Dr.  Tudway  (from  whom  Burney  derived  this 
account)  wrote  Baptist,  which  Burney  interpreted  to  mean  Baptist 
Lulli:  hence  the  mistake  which  has  been  repeated,  ad  infinitum,  by 
writers  who  ought  to  have  known  better." — RIMBAULT'S  History  of  the 
Organ,  p.  77  ». 
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The  contention  now  became  tedious  and  disagreeable, 
at  least  to  the  Benchers  of  the  Middle  Temple,  who 
first  made  choice  of  Smith's  organ,  as  appears  by  the 
following  interesting  extract  from  the  books  of  that 
Society : 

June  2,  1685.  The  Masters  of  the  Bench  at  this  Parliament  taking 
into  their  Consideration  the  tedious  Competicion  betweene  the  two 
Organ-makers  about  their  fitting  an  Organ  to  the  Temple  Church, 
and  having  in  severall  Termes  and  at  severall  Times  compared  both 
the  Organs  now  standing  in  the  said  Church,  as  they  have  played 
severall  Sundays  one  after  the  other,  and  as  they  have  lately  played 
the  same  Sunday  together  alternately  at  the  same  service.  Now  at 
the  Suite  of  several  Masters  of  the  Barr  and  Students  of  this  Society 
pressing  to  have  a  speedy  Determination  of  the  said  Controversie ; 
and  in  Justice  to  the  said  Workmen  as  well  as  for  the  freeing  them- 
selves from  any  Complaints  concerning  the  same,  doe  unanimously 
in  full  Parliam1  resolve  and  declare  the  Organ  in  the  said  Church 
made  by  Bernard  Smith  to  bee  in  their  Judgments,  both  for  sweetnes 
and  fulnes  of  Sound  (besides  ye  extraordinary  Stopps,  quarter  Notes, 
and  other  Rarityes  therein)  beyond  comparison  preferrable  before 
the  other  of  the  said  Organs  made  by — Harris,  and  that  the  same  is 
more  ornamentall  and  substantiall,  and  both  for  Depthe  of  Sound 
and  Strengthe  fitter  for  the  Use  of  the  said  Church ;  And  therefore 
upon  account  of  the  Excellency  and  Perfection  of  the  said  Organ 
made  by  Smith,  and  for  that  hee  was  the  Workeman  first  treated  with 
and  employed  by  the  Treore  of  both  Societyes  for  the  providing  his 
Organ  ;  and  for  that  the  Organ  made  by  the  said  Harris  is  discernably 
too  low  and  too  weake  for  the  said  Church,  their  Marppcs  see  not  any 
Cause  of  further  Delay  or  need  of  any  reference  to  Musicions  or 
others  to  determine  the  Difference ;  But  doe  for  their  parts  unani- 
mously make  Choise  of  the  said  Organ  made  by  Smith  for  the  Use 
of  these  Societyes — and  Mr  Treor  is  desired  to  acquainte  the  Treor 
and  Masters  of  the  Bench  of  the  Inner  Temple  with  this  Declaration 
of  their  Judgments  wth  all  respect  desiring  their  Concurrence  herein. 

New  difficulties  now  arose  which  greatly  interfered 
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with  the  speedy  determination  of  the  controversy.  The 
Benchers  of  the  Inner  Temple,  upon  consideration  of 
the  above  declaration,  sent  to  them  by  their  brethren 
of  the  Middle  Temple,  did  not  concur  in  the  course 
therein  suggested,  but  on  the  22nd  June,  1685,  made 
an  order,  in  which,  after  expressing  their  dissatisfaction 
that  such  a  resolution  and  determination  should  be 
made  to  the  Benchers  of  the  Middle  Temple  in  a  matter 
which  equally  concerned  both  houses,  without  a  confer- 
ence being  first  had  with  them,  they  declared : 

That  it  is  high  time,  and  appears  to  be  absolutely  necessary,  that 
impartiall  Judges  (and  such  as  are  the  best  Judges  of  Musick)  be 
forthwith  nominated  by  both  Houses,  to  determine  the  Controversie 
betweene  the  two  Organ-makers,  whose  Instrument  is  the  best,  which 
this  Society  are  ready  to  doe,  and  desire  their  Mastershippes  of  the 
Middle  Temple  to  join  with  them  therein,  in  order  to  the  speedy 
putting  an  end  to  so  troublesome  a  Difference, 

and  appointed  a  Committee,  of  five  members  of  their 
body,  with  instructions  that  they : 

or  any  three  of  them  doe  at  a  Conference  deliver  the  Answer  above- 
mentioned,  and  they  are  hereby  empowered  to  enter  into  a  Treaty 
with  a  like  number  of  the  Masters  of  the  Bench  of  the  Middle 
Temple,  in  order  to  the  speedy  settling  this  Affair. 

This  Committee  thus  appointed  appear  to  have  en- 
tered upon  their  duties  immediately,  and  to  have  fully 
considered  the  subject  of  the  organs,  not  only  with 
respect  to  the  appointment  of  the  "  impartiall  Judges,'* 
but  also  the  respective  prices  and  number  of  pipes  in 
each  instrument,  for,  two  days  afterwards,  an  answer  was 
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sent  from  the  Middle  Temple,  from  which  the  following 
extracts  are  taken : 

June  ^^.th,  1685.  The  Masters  of  the  Bench  of  the  Middle 
Temple  now  say : — 

1 .  That  they  cannot  imagine  how  the  Masters  of  the  Inner  Temple 
can  pretend  any  ill  Usage  or  Disrespect  offered  towards  them,  either 
tending  to  a  Breach  of  Correspondence  or  Common  Civility  by  the 
Aft  of  Parliament  of  the  Middle  Temple,  of  the  second  of  this  Instant 
June,  for  that  the  Masters  of  the  Middle  Temple  thereby  only  on 
their  own  parts,  with  the  Concurrence  of  the  Barristers  and  Students, 
declare  their  Judgments  and  Choise  of  Smith's  Organ  (not  imposing 
but  requesting)  the  Concurrence  of  the  Inner  Temple  therein  with 
all  respeft. 

2.  As  to  the  Matter  of  having  the  two  Organs  referred  to  the 
Judgment   of   impartiall    Musicions,  There    yet    appears  not  any 
Difference  betweene  the  two  Societyes  concerning  the  same,  the 
Masters  of  the  Bench  of  the  Inner  Temple  having  not  as  yet  in 
Parliament  declared  their  Judgments  and  Choise  of  the  other  Organ, 
which  if  in  their  Judgments  they  shall  think  fit  to  doe,  whereby  ;i 
Difference  shall  appear  betweene  the  two  Societyes,  Then  their  said 
Mastershippes  believe  the  Society  of  the  Middle  Temple  will  find 
some  other  Expedient  for  the  Determination  of  the  said  Difference. 

3.  As  to  the  Price  of  the  Organs,  Smith,  the  Organ-maker,  abso- 
lutely refuseth  to  set  any  Price  upon  his  Organ,  but  offers  to  submit 
the  same  to  the  Judgment  of  the  Treasurers  of  both  Societyes,  or  to 
such  Artists  as  they  shall  choose,  which  their  Mastershippes  cannot 
but  think  reasonable. 

4.  As  to  the  Numbering  the  organ  Pipes  and  Stops,  their  Master- 
shippes think  it  below  them  to  trouble  themselves  therein,  because 
the  Proposal  can  have  no  other  ground  than  a  Supposition  of  such 
Fraud  in  the  Artist  as  is  inconsistent  with  the  Credit  of  his  Profession. 

The  Benchers  of  the  Inner  Temple,  nevertheless,  still 
adhered  to  their  determination,  "  to  have  impartiall 
judges  chosen"  to  decide  the  controversy:  while  the 
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Middle  Temple,  satisfied  that  they  had  made  choice  of 
the  better  instrument,  would  not  yield,  but  on  the  26th 
June,  1685,  appointed  a  Committee,  consisting  of  the 
Treasurer  and  three  other  members  of  their  body : 

To  state  in  writing  yc  matters  in  difference  betweene  this  Society 
and  ye  Inner  Temple  about  the  choise  of  an  organ  for  ye  Temple 
Church  and  their  Ma'pp68  are  desired  to  attend  yc  Lord  Keeper1 
therewith  as  soone  as  may  bee  and  humbly  pray  his  Lordshippes 
Determination  thereupon. 

And  again  in  the  following  February  they  appointed  a 
similar  Committee  for  a  similar  purpose,  and  directed : 

That  application  may  be  made  to  ye  Lord  Chancellor2  for  his 
Lordshipp's  Determination  thereupon. 

The  Middle  Temple  appears  all  through  the  above 
to  have  treated  the  choice  of  the  organ  as  not  forming 
the  chief  part  of  the  controversy,  but  certain  "  matters 
in  difference,"  while  the  Benchers  of  the  Inner  Temple, 
in  February,  1686,  still  urge  the  necessity  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  "indifferent  judges"  by  each  Society  to 
determine  which  is  the  best  organ. 

"At  length,"  says  Burney,3  "  the  decision  was  left  to 
Lord  Chief  Justice  Jefferies,  afterwards  King  James  the 
Second's  pliant  Chancellor,  who  was  of  that  Society  (the 
Inner  Temple),  and  he  terminated  the  controversy  in 

1  Lord  Guildford.  -  Lord  Jefferies. 

3  History  of  Music,  vol.  iii,  p.  437. 
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favour  of  Father  Smith,  so  that  Harris's  organ  was 
taken  away  without  loss  of  reputation,  having  so  long 
pleased  and  puzzled  better  Judges  than  Jefferies." l 

After  its  rejection  by  the  Societies  of  the  Temple, 
Harris's  organ  was  divided :  a  portion  of  it  formed  the 
old  organ  in  the  Cathedral  of  Christ  Church,  Dublin : 
and  the  remainderwas  creeled  in  St.  Andrew's,  Holborn.2 


1  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  anything  in  the  Books  of  either 
Society  to  corroborate  this  statement,  derived  by  Burney  from  a 
letter  written  by  Dr.  Tudway  to  his  son,  and  it  is  not  probable,  if 
the  decision  had  been  left  to  Jefferies,  that  there  would  not  have 
been  some  record  either  of  his  appointment,  or  of  the  decision.  It 
is,  however,  certain  that  Jefferies  was  not  "Lord  Chief  Justice"  at 
the  time  of  the  decision,  as  he  became  Lord  Chancellor  in  1685, 
and  continued  until  1690  in  that  office.  It  may  be  that  the  Middle 
Temple  succeeded  in  their  desire  to  have  him  to  decide  "the  matters 
in  difference,"  or,  as  suggested  in  a  note  to  the  above  account  in 
Dr.  Rimbault's  History  of  the  Organ,  p.  77,  "  that  the  contest  was 
decided  by  vote.  Jefferies  happened  to  be  '  of  the  house,'  and  it  fell 
to  his  lot  to  give  the  casting  vote."  Many  other  writers  have  ascribed 
the  decision  to  Jefferies,  but  I  presume  they  all  derived  their  inform- 
ation from  the  same  source  as  did  Burney.  (This  note  has  been  left 
as  Mr.  Macrory  wrote  it,  but  according  to  all  biographies  of  him 
Jefferies  died  in  the  Tower  on  the  i6th  of  April,  1689.  Note  by 
present  Editor.) 

8  It  was  a  shrewd  thought  on  the  part  of  Harris  to  turn  the  organ 
from  which  he  had  gained  so  much  reputation,  into  a  profitable 
"stock-in-trade."  The  "remainder,"  erefted  in  St.  Andrew's  Holborn, 
was  not  only  a  complete  organ  (according  to  the  idea  of  that  time), 
but  was,  in  some  respects,  actually  larger  than  the  instrument  retained 
at  the  Temple,  as  will  be  seen  by  a  comparison  of  the  following  de- 
scription, taken  from  an  authentic  source,  with  that  of  the  accepted 
organ,  given  a  few  pages  farther  on : 
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Reverting,  however,  to  the  accounts  of  the  strange 
contention  between  Father  Smith  and  Harris  for  the 
order  for  the  erection  of  the  Temple  Organ :  in  Mal- 
colm's Londinum  Redivivum  we  find  the  following : 

"  The  most  singular  occurrence  of  Smith's  professional 
life  was  the  harmonic  contest  between  his  organ,  now  in 
the  Temple  Church,  and  the  one  erected  by  Renatus 
Harris,  son  of  another  German1  organ-builder  who 
left  his  country  about  the  same  time  that  Smith  came. 
The  learned  Antients  of  the  above  seat  of  Law  wavered 
in  their  choice  of  the  artist  who  should  place  the  organ 


Open  Diapason. 


GREAT  ORGAN,  12  STOPS. 

7.   Larigot. 


2.  Stopped  Diapason. 

3.  Principal. 

4.  Twelfth. 

5.  Fifteenth. 

6.  Tierce. 


8.  Sexquialtera,  III,  ranks. 

9.  Mixture,  II,  ranks. 

10.  Cornet  to  c1  sharp,  V.  ranks. 

1 1.  Trumpet. 

12.  Clarion. 


CHOIR  ORGAN,  1 1  DRAW-STOPS. 


"\  By  Com- 

13.  Open  Diapason.         muni- 

14.  Stopped  Diapason.  Vcation 

15.  Principal  Bass.  from  Gt. 

J  O 

1  6.   Principal  to  Tenor  c. 
17.  Flute. 


Organ. 


1 8.  Open  Flute  to  Middle  c1. 

19.  Twelfth  to  Middle  c1. 

20.  Fifteenth. 

21.  Tierce. 

22.  Vox  Humana. 
2^.  Bassoon. 


Contents  of  ECHO  not  recorded. 

1  This  is  not  correft.  Renatus  Harris  was  the  son  of  an  English 
organ-maker  who  left  this  country  during  the  disturbed  period  of  the 
Commonwealth,  and  having  resided  for  some  years  in  France,  re- 
turned immediately  after  the  Restoration. 
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in  their  venerable  church.  The  efforts  of  Smith  and 
Harris  were,  therefore,  brought  into  and  heard  by  an 
open  court,  supported  by  counsel,  who  exerted  their 
best  abilities  in  their  defence,  had  a  respectable  variety 
of  jurors,  and  Judge  Jefferies  gave  sentence,  which  was 
in  Smith's  favour.  In  other  words,  the  organ  made  by 
Harris  was  placed  on  one  side  of  the  church,  and  that 
of  Smith  on  the  other :  the  former  played  by  Draghi, 
the  latter  by  Dr.  Blow  and  Mr.  Purcell.  Near  a  year 
elapsed  before  the  contention  ceased,  and  Jefferies  made 
his  fiat.  It  was  this  success  that  led  to  Smith's  employ- 
ment at  St.  Paul's."  l 

And  the  Hon.  Roger  North,  Attorney  General  to 
James  II,  who  was  in  London  at  the  time,  adds  his 
testimony  to  the  virulence  of  the  contest,  and  the  acri- 
mony exhibited  by  the  friends  on  both  sides,  when, 
speaking  of  the  evils  which  arise  from  competition  in 
matters  relating  to  music,  he  says,  "  And  more  (/.*., 
*  ill  effects ')  happened  upon  a  competition  for  an  organ 
at  the  Temple  Church  for  which  the  two  competitors, 
the  best  artists  in  Europe,  Smith  and  Harris,  were  but 
just  not  ruined" ' 

"  Indeed,"  says  Dr.  Burney,  "  old  Roseingrave  as- 
sured me  that  the  partizans  for  each  candidate,  in  the 

1  Vol.  iii,  p.  1 06. 

2  Memoir  of  Music,  by  the  Hon.   Roger    North    (edited  by  Dr. 
Rimbault,  London,  184.6),  p.  120. 
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fury  of  their  zeal,  proceeded  to  the  most  mischievous  and 
unwarrantable  acts  of  hostilities :  and  that  in  the  night 
preceding  the  last  trial  of  the  reed-stops,  the  friends 
of  Harris  cut  the  bellows  of  Smith's  organ  in  such  a 
manner  that  when  the  time  came  for  playing  upon  it, 
no  wind  could  be  conveyed  into  the  wind-chest.*' * 

Such  then  are  the  various  accounts  of  this  famous 
controversy — one  which,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  pre- 
ceding pages,  extended  to  all — to  those  who  were  mere 
attendants  on  the  trials  of  the  instruments,  as  well  as  to 
those  who  were  most  interested  in  the  decision :  and  it 
surely  is  not  too  much  to  expect  that,  with  such  an 
inducement  to  produce  a  chef-d* auvre,  the  result  of  an 
effort  on  the  part  of  Father  Smith  must  have  been 
attended  with  great  success.  The  reputation  which  he 
acquired  by  the  Temple  organ  proved  that  this  was  so. 
He  was  soon  afterwards  employed  to  build  the  organ 
for  Durham  Cathedral,2  and  the  organ  for  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral:  but  so  jealous  was  Sir  Christopher  Wren  of 
his  architectural  effects,  and  so  averse  was  Father  Smith 
to  "  mitre  "  any  of  his  fine  pipes,  that  many  excellent 
stops  made  for  the  latter  instrument  were  suffered  to  lie 
for  years  uselessly  in  the  vestry — the  case  of  the  organ 

1  Burney's  History  of 'Music ,  vol.  iii,  p.  437. 

2  This  organ  was  built  in  1684-5.  (See  the  agreement  between  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  Durham  and  Father  Smith,  in  Dr.  Rimbault's 
His  lory  of  the  Or  gun,  p.  78.) 

£ 
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not  being  sufficiently  capacious  to  receive  them :  and 
Sir  Christopher  Wren  would  not  consent  to  its  being 
enlarged,  declaring  that  the  beauty  of  the  building  was 
already  spoiled  by  that  "  box  of  whistles."  1 

The  exact  date  of  the  termination  of  the  "battle" 
does  not  appear,  but  it  may  fairly  be  stated  as  being 
about  the  end  of  1687,  or  beginning  of  1688.  The 
original  deed  of  sale  bears  date  the  2Oth  June,  1688, 
and  is  still  preserved  in  the  Middle  Temple.  It  is  as 
follows : 

zist  June,  1688. 

Mr.  Bernard  Smythes  Bargaine  and  Sale  of  f  Organ  in  ye  Temple 
Church  to  both  ye  Society;  of  ye  Temples. 

"  ftnoto  all  men  bg  t&e0e  ptc0ent0  That  I,  Bernard  Smyth  of  London, 
"  Gent,  for  and  in  consideration  of  one  thousand  pounds  of  lawful! 
"  money  of  England  to  me  paid,  (to  wit)  Five  hundred  pounds,  partes 
"  thereof,  by  the  Treasurer  of  the  Society  of  the  Middle  Temple 
"London,  and  the  other  moiety  by  the  Treasurer  of  the  Society  of 
"  the  Inner  Temple  London,  for  wch  I  have  given  severall  former 
"  acquittances,  and  in  consideration  of  twenty  shillings  now  paid  to 
"  mee  by  the  Honoblc  Roger  North  and  Oliver  Montague  Esq™, 
"  Benchers,  and  William  Powlett  Esqre  now  Treasurer  of  the  sd  society 
"of  the  Middle  Temple,and  by  Sr  Robert  Sawyer  Knt.now  Treasurer, 
"and  Charles  Holloway  and  Richard  Edwards  Esqrs,  Benchers  of  sd 
"Society  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Have  granted  bargained  and  sold  and 
"doe  hereby  fully  and  absolutely  grant  bargaine  and  sell  vnto  the  sd 
"  Roger  North,  Oliver  Montague,  and  William  Powlett,  and  the  said 
"  Sr  Robert  Sawyer,  Charles  Holloway,  and  Richard  Edwards  Esq*8, 
"  all  that  Organ  wch  is  now  sett  up  and  standing  in  the  organ-loft  in 
"  the  Temple  Church  belonging  to  the  said  two  Society es;  and  all  stops 

1  An  account  of  the  organ  for  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  will  be  found  in 
the  first  number  of  the  Musical  Gazette,  January,  1819,  also  in  Dr. 
Rimbault's  History  of  the  Organ,  p.  81. 
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"  and  pipes  and  other  partes  and  appurtenances  of  the  said  organ,  and 
"  particulerly  the  stops  and  pipes  in  the  Schedule  hereunder  written 
"  menciond,  and  alsoe  the  curtaine  rods  and  curtaines — and  all  other 
"  goods  and  chatties  being  in  or  belonging  to  the  said  organ  and  organ- 
« loft — To  hold  to  the  said  Roger  North,  Oliver  Montague,  and  Willm 
"  Powlett,  and  the  said  Sr  Robert  Sawyer,  Charles  Holloway,  and  Rich* 
"  Edwards  Esq",  their  Exec"  and  Admrt  In  trust  for  and  to  the  use  of 
"  both  the  said  Societyes  of  the  Middle  and  Inner  Temples.  In  witness 
"whereof  I  the  said  Bernard  Smyth  have  to  these  Prsents  (a  duplicate 
"  whereof  I  am  to  scale  to  the  said  Treasurer  and  Benchers  of  the 
"Society  of  the  Inner  Temple)  have  sett  my  hand  and  scale  this  one 
"and  twentieth  day  of  June  one  thousand  six  hundred  eighty  eight.*' 


"  GREAT  ORGAN. 

14  I   Prestand  of  mettle      ....       6 1  pipes  12  foote  Tone. 

2  Holflute  of  wood  and  mettle    .        61  „  12  foote  „ 

3  Principall  of  mettle    ....       61  „  06  foote  „ 

4  Quinta  of  mettle 6 1  „  04  foote  „ 

5  Super  oftavo 61  „  03  foote  „ 

6  Cornett  of  mettle       .     .     .     .      112  „  02  foote  „ 

7  Sesquialtera  of  mettle      .     .     .      183  „  03  foote  „ 

8  Gedackt  of  wainescott     ...       61  „  06  foote  „ 

9  Mixture  of  mettle      ....     226  „  03  foote  „ 
10  Trumpett  of  mettle   ....       61  „  12  foote  „ 

948 
"CHOIR  ORGAN. 


"  1  1   Gedackt  wainsecott    .... 

61      , 

,      12  foote 

n 

12  Holflute  of  mettle      .... 

61      , 

,     06  foote 

n 

1  3  A  Sadt  of  mettle 

61      , 

,     06  foote 

14  Spitts  flute  of  mettle  .... 

61      , 

,     03  foote 

n 

15  A  Violl  and  Violin  of  mettle    . 

61      , 

,      12  foote 

„ 

1  6  Voice  humane  of  mettle 

61      , 

,     12  foote 

M 

3~66" 

1   See  Appendix  for  a  description  of  the  Father  Smith  pipes  which 
now  exist. 
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"  ECCHOS. 

"  17  Gedackt  of  wood 61  pipes  06  foote  Tone. 

1 8  Sup.  Oftavo  of  mettle     ...  61  ,,03  foote      „ 

19  Gedackt  of  wood 29  „ 

20  Flute  of  mettle 29      „ 

21  Cornett  of  mettle 87  „ 

22  Sesquialtera 105  „ 

23  Trumpett 29  „ 

401 
"  With  3  full  setts  of  keyes  and  quarter  notes. 

"BER:  SMITH.     (L.  S.) 
"  Sealed  and  delivered  in  the  prsence  of 
"Geo.  Miniett.     Tho.  Griffin.     Richd.  Cooke." 

The  position  in  the  Church  in  which  Smith  placed 
his  organ  during  the  contest  has  not  been  recorded. 
Harris,  as  above  stated,  was  allowed  to  "  set  up  "  his 
instrument  on  the  south  side  of  the  Communion  Table, 
and  it  is  most  likely  that  Smith  had  his  placed  on  the 
screen  between  the  round  and  oblong  Churches — the 
position  occupied  by  the  organ  until  the  present  organ- 
chamber  was  built,  and  the  organ  removed  there  during 
the  progress  of  the  complete  restoration  of  the  Church 
in  the  year  1843. 

This  screen  of  "  right  wainscoat "  was  erected  (as 
appeared  by  the  date  it  bore)  in  1682,  at  the  west  end 
of  the  oblong  Church,  and  between  that  and  the  round 
Church :  it  was  adorned  with  ten  pilasters  of  the  Corin- 
thian order,  also  three  portals  and  pediments :  and  the 
organ  gallery  over  the  central  entrance  was  supported  by 


The  TEMPLE  ORGAN,  in  its  original  position,  on  the  SCREEN. 
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two  fluted  columns  of  the  Corinthian  order,  and  adorned 
with  entablature  and  compass  pediment.  The  inter- 
columns  were  large  panels  in  carved  frames,  with  an 
enrichment  of  cherubims  near  the  pediment  on  the  south 
side.  The  screen  extended  completely  across  the 
Church.  The  central  archway  was  occupied  by  the 
organ,  the  ornamental  front  of  which  was  carried  up 
nearly  to  the  ceiling  of  the  nave.  The  side  archways 
were,  above  the  screen,  carefully  plastered  up,  so  that 
their  form  was  rendered  almost  invisible.  The  lower 
parts  of  these,  and  the  centre  archways,  were  rilled  up 
with  glass  doors  and  windows.1 

[The  "  quarter  notes  "  have  been  alluded  to 2  as  being 
one  of  the  "  rarityes "  which  gave  Smith's  organ  an 
advantage  over  its  rival,  and  indeed  in  this  respect  it 
may  be  said  to  have  been  unique.  They  were  introduced 
for  the  purpose  of  rendering  the  tuning  more  perfect.3 


'   Burge's  Temple  Church,  p.  23. 

•  Ante,  p.  24. 

3  In  the  Inner  Temple  Library  there  is  a  manuscript  volume  evi- 
dently the  note-book  of  some  scientific  person  who,from  the  language, 
appears  to  have  been  acquainted  with  Father  Smith.  In  this  volume 
is  a  paper  "on  Organs,"from  which  I  have  taken  the  following  extracts 
relating  to  the  Temple  Organ  : 

"  The  Organ  at  the  Temple  hath  quarter  notes,  which  no  organ  in 
England  hath,  and  can  play  any  tune;  as,  for  instance,  ye  tune  of  ye  1 19 
Psalm,  and  severall  other  services  set  by  excellent  musicians,  which  no 
organ  will  do.  It  hath  several  excellent  stops,  as  the  Cremona  stop, 
ye  Trumpet  stop,  the  Voice  Humane,  which  last  stop  is  set  to  Mr. 
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A  few  words  descriptive  of  this  peculiarity  of  the 
Temple  Organ  will  not  here  be  out  of  place. 

Most  organs  have  only  twelve  sounds  in  the  octave, 
but  this  has  fourteen  in  that  compass :  that  is,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  common  number  of  semitones,  it  possesses 
an  "  A  flat,"  and  a  "  D  sharp,"  quite  distinct  from  the 
notes  "  G  sharp,"  and  "  E  flat."  These  quarter  notes 
are  placed  above  the  black  notes,  which  they  resemble 
in  appearance,  though  not  in  size,  being  less  than  one- 
half  in  length,  and  are  produced  by  the  ordinary  "  G 
sharp,"  and  "  E  flat "  keys  being  divided,  cross-wise, 
the  back  portion  of  which  rise  as  much  above  the  front 
portion  as  do  the  latter  above  the  naturals.]  l 

Now,  as  to  the  pipes  of  this  fine  instrument: 

Gascall's  voice,  who  can  reach  one  of  the  deepest  basses  in  England. 
These  three  stops,  tho*  pleasant  to  the  ear,  are  of  no  duration,  and  must 
be  tuned  two  or  three  times  a  month,  which  is  chargable,  and  cannot 
be  performed  but  by  an  organ-maker:  but  commonly  the  organists  be- 
yond sea  are  better  skill'd  in  the  art  of  tuning  their  instruments,  which 
few  or  none  in  England  do  understand.  Mr.  Smith's  metall  for  his 
pipes  is  composed  of  tin,  lead,  and  copper.  The  pipes  that  are  made 
of  wainscoat  are  better  and  more  durable  than  those  that  are  made  of 
deal.  Mr.  Smith  says  that  he  can  make  metall  pipes  speak  like  those 
made  of  wood,  and  those  of  wood  to  speak  like  those  of  metall.  The 
Humane  stop  is  made  with  tongues  of  Brass." 

1  The  passage  in  brackets,  in  Mr.  Macrory's  original  editions  has 
been  left  unaltered,  because  of  its  historic  interest,  and  its  description 
of  the  quarter  tones  which  existed  in  1861,  and  which  the  present 
editor  has  seen.  But  they  were  taken  away  in  1879,  when  the  re- 
construction of  that  date  took  place,  and  new  manuals  were  put  in. 
[Note  by  present  editor.] 
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The  metal  pipes  are  made  of  the  best  material,  being 
more  than  three-fourths  tin,  and  also  of  great  substance, 
two  qualities  which  are  seldom  found  together :  the 
wooden  pipes  are  of  oak,  so  well  put  together  that  the 
joint  can  scarcely  be  discovered,  and  Father  Smith  has 
"  voiced  "  both  with  his  usual  skill  in  that  art,  so  as  to 
produce  the  finest  quality  of  tone. 

A  description  of  the  organ  in  its  original  state,  and 
the  several  improvements  which  have  been  made  in  it, 
now  claim  a  consideration. 

Originally,  the  Temple  Organ  consisted  of  Great  and 
Choir  Organs,  ranging  from  FFF  (twelve  feet)  to  c3  in 
alt.  — omitting  FFFS,  GGS,  AAtf,  and  DDtf  in  the 
Bass  : — and  an  Echo *  to  middle  c1  continued  by  a  small 
"  Choir  Bass : "  the  whole  being  supplied  with  wind 
from  three  diagonal  bellows.  The  stops  at  that  time 
were  as  given  in  the  Schedule  (ante^  p.  33)  .2 

1  The  Echo  consisted  of  a  duplication  of  the  treble  portion  of  the 
stops  found  on  the  other  manual  organs,  closed  in  a  wooden  box,  to 
render  their  tone  soft  and  (as  the  name  plainly  indicates)  more  distant- 
sounding  than  that  of  the  corresponding  stops  in  other  parts  of  the  in- 
strument.   These  duplicate  stops  were  placed  on  a  small  sound-board 
of  their  own,  and  provided  with  a  separate  half-row  of  keys.    In  the 
year  1712,  Abraham  Jordan  arranged  the  front  of  this  box,  so  that  it 
could  be  opened  and  closed  by  the  performer  pressing  upon  or  re- 
leasing a  pedal,  thereby  giving  out  or  confining  the  sound  produced 
by  the  pipes  within.  This  was  called  the  "  swelling-organ,"  or  "  swell," 
and  was  soon  adopted  in  the  place  of  the  Echo. — See  The  Organ,  etc., 
by  Mr.  Hopkins,  p.  66. 

2  After  the  death  of  Father  Smith,  in  1708,  the  Benchers  ordered  a 
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The  Cremona  and  Vox  Humana,  Smith  added  to  the 
Choir  Organ  when  Harris  challenged  him  to  make  new 
reed  stops,1  the  Choir  sound-board  being  "  pieced  out " 
to  receive  them. 

In  the  year  1729-30,  Christopher  Schreider  altered 
the  Echo  to  a  "  swelling  organ,"  as  has  been  described 
in  note  I,  p.  37  :  and,  in  1741,  John  Byfield,2  who  then 
had  the  charge  "  of  keeping  the  organ  in  tune  and 
repair,"  added  a  new  Swell  containing  six  stops  to 


list  of  the  contents  of  the  organ  to  be  made  by  Christopher  Schreider, 
Smith's  son-in-law,  and  who,  being  in  partnership  with  Smith's  widow, 
had  the  charge  of  the  organ. 

1  "  Schmidt  seems  to  have  excelled  in  the  Diapason  or  Foundation 
Stops:  Harris  principally  in  the  Reed  Stops:  and  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged that  the  reed-work  made  by  Harris  is  far  superior  to  any  ever 
made  by  Schmidt;  but  yet  his  (Harris's)  organs,  independent  of  the 
reed-work,  are  always  thin, — they  want  more  body.  Harris  seems  to  have 
been  sensible  of  the  superiority  of  Schmidt's  Diapasons,  for,  at  the  last 
trial  of  the  Temple  Organ,  he  challenged  him  to  make,  not  Diapasons, 
but  Reed  Stops,  although  it  was  the  general  opinion  that  the  Reed 
Stops  made  by  Harris  far  excelled  those  of  Schmidt." — The  English 
Musical  Gazette  for  January,  1819,  p.  7. 

2  Of  John  Byfield's  history  but  little  is  known,  save  the  facls  that 
he  was  first  a  partner,  and  afterwards  became  the  son-in-law  of  John 
Harris.    He  was  highly  esteemed  as  a  "reed  voicer,"  and  was  con- 
stantly engaged  in  making  new  stops  of  that  description,  for  organs, 
in  various  parts  of  Great  Britain.    He  had  the  care  of  the  Temple 
Organ  for  many  years,  having  succeeded  Smith's  widow  and  Christo- 
pher Schreider  in  that  charge.   [The  additions  by  John  Byfield  were 
made  during  the  organistship  of  John  Stanley,  a  friend  and  helper  of 
Handel,  who  possibly  may  have  played  on  the  organ.   Note  by  present 
Editor.] 


THE  TEMPLE  CHURCH  ORGAN,  as  it  was  in  1815. 

From  a  piflure. 
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Fiddle  g,  the  Horn  going  to  Tenor  f.    The  following  is 
a  list  of  these  stops : 


1.  Open  Diapason.1 

2.  Stopped  Diapason. 

3.  Cornet,  IV  ranks. 


4.  Horn. 

5.  Trumpet. 

6.  Hautbois. 


The  space  allotted  to  the  organ  in  its  former  situation 
was  much  too  contracted  to  admit  of  the  best  as  well  as  most 
usual  mode  of  arranging  the  different  parts  of  the  instru- 
ment. Moreover,  the  organ  was  creeled  without  being 
furnished  with  a  proper  building-frame.  The  wind-chest 
and  upper  portions  of  the  instrument  were  supported 
by  being  suspended  to  various  parts  of  the  case. 

In  1 843,  on  the  occasion  of  the  complete  restoration 
of  the  Church,  the  organ  was,  by  the  late  Mr.  Bishop, 
placed  in  a  spacious  organ-chamber  built  expressly  for 
its  reception ;  and  was  re-erected  on  a  new  building- 
frame  ;  the  sound-boards  were  partly  new  palated ;  a 
Dulciana  was  added  to  the  Choir  Organ  in  place  of  the 
Vox  Humana;  the  Swell  was  continued  down  as  far  as 
Tenor  c,  and  the  quarter  tones  added ;  the  DD#  was 
introduced  into  the  Great  and  Choir  Organs,  the  com- 
pass of  their  Manuals  extended  upwards  to  f 3  in  alt. ; 
an  octave  and  a  half  of  FFF  pedals  were  laid  down,  and 
an  octave  of  CCC  return  Pedal  pipes  applied  to  them ; 
two  Pedal  Couplers,  and  one  Manual  Coupler,  Swell  to 
Great,  were  also  added,  and  three  Composition  Pedals. 

1   See  p.  65  for  a  description  of  this  stop. 
F 
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Subsequently  the  FFF  Pedals  were  removed,  and  a 
Pedal  Clavier  of  the  proper  range — CCC  to  Tenor  f — 
supplied  by  Robson,  together  with  three  independent 
Pedal  Stops,  as  well  as  preparation  being  made  for  a 
fourth ;  the  necessary  coupling  movements  also  were  in- 
troduced for  uniting  "  Manuals  to  Pedal"  correctly.  The 
old  Manuals,  with  black  naturals  and  white  short  keys, 
were  at  the  same  time  removed  and  new  ones  applied. 

At  the  time  of  the  original  construction  of  the  Organ, 
the  want  of  space  was  the  cause  of  many  defects  besides 
those  already  mentioned — the  sound-board1  was  made 
as  small  as  possible,  and  the  "  grooves  "  were  so  narrow 
that  the  organ  was  frequently  very  "  short  of  wind  " — 
the  pipes  were  crowded  together  in  a  most  inconvenient 
manner,  in  order  that  the  organ  might  be  "got  in" 
under  the  central  arch  leading  from  the  round  into  the 
oblong  Church: — the  pipes  of  the  Great  and  Choir 
Organs  stood  upon  the  same  sound-board,  and,  as  was 
common  with  Smith's  organs,  the  pipes  were  placed  so  as 
to  suit  the  design  of  the  exterior  without  the  slightest 
regard  to  the  interior  pipes,  with  a  view  to  their  preser- 
vation from  injury,  or  for  convenience  of  access  for 


1  A  great  misnomer,  as  it  has  no  sounding  properties  whatever, 
being  merely  that  portion  of  the  wind-chest  upon  which  the  pipes 
stand.  The  German  name  " wind-lade"  is  much  more  correct 
"Grooves"  are  narrow  channels  which  traverse  the  sound-board  and 
convey  the  wind  to  the  various  ranks  of  pipes  which  stand  upon  it. 
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tuning,  cleaning,  or  other  attentions  which  an  organ 
constantly  requires  when  kept  in  the  best  order.  But  as 
the  pipes  were  exposed  to  injury  from  this  cause,  and 
the  mechanism  and  other  work  gave  most  palpable 
indications  of  decay,  the  Masters  of  the  Bench,  in  1856, 
with  a  view  to  the  preservation  of  the  instrument, 
decided  on  having  the  Organ  reconstructed  from  the 
ground,  the  execution  of  which  order  was  entrusted  to 
Mr.  T.  J.  F.  Robson,  of  St.  Martin's  Lane,  who  carried 

I  it  out  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  E.  J.  Hopkins,  the 
organist.  Separate  sound-boards  were  provided  for  the 
Great  and  Choir  Organs,  and  a  Pedal  Organ1  added  of 
proportions  suitable  to  the  rest  of  the  instrument. 
In  1859  the  Societies  decided  that  the  organ  should 
be  complete  in  every  respect,  and  among  the  new  stops 
added  were  several  of  fine  and  sweet  tone,  which  at  that 
time  were  either  not  generally,  or  not  at  all  made  in 
England.  These  stops  were  mostly  obtained  from 
Germany,  and  Mr.  Edmund  Schulze,  of  Paulinzelle 
near  Erfurt,  visited  London  for  the  express  purpose 
of  voicing,  regulating,  and  finishing  them  in  the  organ. 
Among  them  were  the  Hohl-Flote  (No.  5  in  the  list  of 

1  "The  Pedal  is  an  essential  part  of  the  Organ:  by  this  alone  it 
is  exalted  above  all  other  instruments  :  for  its  magnificence,  grandeur, 
and  majesty  depend  upon  it.  Without  the  pedal  this  great  instrument 
is  no  longer  great :  it  approaches  those  little  organs  called  in  Germany 
Posatifs,  which  are  of  no  value  in  the  eyes  of  competent  judges." — 
ForkePs  Life  of  Bach,  p.  99. 
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stops  printed  on  the  next  page),  Lieblich  Bordun  (29), 
Violin  Diapason  (31),  Lieblich  Gedact  (33),  Flauto 
Traverse  (34),  and  the  Lieblich-Flote  (37). 

In  describing  the  German  Flute  (Flauto  Traverse),1  in 
Hildebrand's  large  thirty-two-feet  organ  in  St.  Michael's 
Church,  Hamburgh,  Dr.  Burney  says,2 — "  The  German 
Flute  is  composed  of  as  many  real  flutes  as  there  are 
notes."  In  like  manner,  the  upper  two  octaves  in  the 
Flauto  Traverse,  included  in  the  list  of  stops  just  given, 
were  formed  of  wooden  cylinders,  and  the  tone,  as  the 
outward  form,  was  an  exact  imitation  of  the  real  flute. 

A  "Voice  Humane"3  formed  one  of  the  original  stops 
of  the  organ  (No.  16  in  the  schedule,  ante,  p.  33).  This 
stop,  however,  had  become  entirely  worn  out  many  years 
since.  All  the  stops  in  the  Pedal  Organ  were  made  and 
voiced  by  Mr.  Robson,  with  the  exception  of  the  Violon 
and  Violoncello,  which  were  voiced  by  Mr.  Schulze. 

The  bellows  were  worked  by  Joy's  Patent  Hydraulic 
Bellows  Blower,  consisting  of  two  engines,  one  acting 
on  the  bellows  which  supplied  the  Great,  Swell,  and 
Choir  Organs,  and  the  other  on  the  Pedal  Organ  bellows. 

The  work  was  accomplished  most  satisfactorily,  all  the 
original  pipes  were  retained,  the  defects  above  mentioned 
were  corrected,  and  the  instrument  in  1861  stood  thus : 

1  See  post,  p.  52,  as  to  the  Flauto  Traverso. 

2  Musical  Tour  in  Germany,  vol.  ii,  p.  273. 

3  See  a  description  of  it  in  Note3,  ante,  p.  35. 
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GREAT  ORGAN  (16  Stops). 

1.  Double  Diapason 16  feet  tone. 

2.  Open  Diapason,  smooth  and  mellow  8  feet. 

3.  Open  Diapason,  clear  and  strong     .  8     „ 

4.  Stopped  Diapason,  metal  to  Tenor 

c  sharp 8  feet  tone. 

5.  Hohl-Fk>te,  bass  octave,  Gedact      .  8  feet. 

6.  Viola  de  Gamba 8     „ 

7.  Principal,  smooth  and  mellow     .     .  4     „ 

8.  Octave,  clear  and  strong    ....  4     „ 

9.  Nason  Flute,  stopped 4  feet  tone. 

10.  Twelfth 2§  feet. 

n.  Fifteenth 2     „ 

12.  Full  Mixture,  III  ranks    ....  2     „ 

13.  Sharp  Mixture,  V  ranks    ....  2     „ 

14.  Small  Trumpet 8     „ 

15.  Large  Trumpet 8     „ 

1 6.  Clarion 4     „ 


1 3 84  pipes. 

SWELL  ORGAN  (12  Stops). 

17.  Bourdon 16  feet  tone. 

1 8.  Open  Diapason 8  feet. 

19.  Rohr  Gedact 8  feet  tone. 

20.  Principal 4  feet. 
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21.  Rohr  Flote 4  feet  tone. 

22     (Twelfth 2f  feet. 

{Fifteenth 2     „ 

23.  Mixture,  IV  ranks i^  „ 

24.  Double  Bassoon 16     „ 

25.  French  Horn 8     „ 

26.  Hautboy 8     „ 

27.  Orchestral  Oboe 8  feet  tone. 

28.  Clarion 4  feet. 


1 01 1  pipes. 


CHOIR  ORGAN  (n  Stops). 


29.  Lieblich  Bordun 16  feet  tone. 

30.  Spitz  Flote 8  feet. 

31.  Violin  Diapason 8     „ 

32.  Dulciana 8     „ 

33.  Lieblich  GedacT: 8  feet  tone. 

34.  Flauto  Traverse 8  feet. 

35.  Gemshorn 4     » 

36.  Violino 4     „ 

37.  Lieblich  Flote 4  feet  tone. 

38.  Mixture,  III  ranks 2  feet. 

39.  Corno  di  Bassetto 8  feet  tone. 

668  pipes. 
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PEDAL  ORGAN  (8  Stops). 

40.  Sub-Bass 32  feet  tone. 

41.  Open  Bass 16  feet. 

42.  Stopped  Bass 16  feet  tone. 

43.  Violon 1 6  feet. 

44.  Quint lof  ft.  tone. 

45.  Violoncello 8  feet. 

46.  (Twelfth  Bass 54  » 

\Fifteenth  Bass 4     » 

47.  Trombone 16     „ 


270  pipes. 

Compass  of  all  the  Manuals,  CC  to  g3  in  Altissimo. 
Compass  of  Pedals,  CCC  to  Tenor  f. 

Accessory  Stops,  Movements,  etc. 

1.  Swell  to  Great. 

2.  Choir  Sub-octave  to  Great. 

3.  Swell  to  Choir. 

4.  Great  to  Pedal. 

5.  Swell  to  Pedal. 

6.  Choir  to  Pedal. 

7.  8,  9,  10,  n.   Five  Composition  Pedals,  acting  on 

the  Great  and  Pedal  Organs  in  combination. 
12,    13,  14.   Three  Composition  Pedals,  acting  on  the 
Swell  Organ. 
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1 5.  Soft  Pedal  Organ. 

1 6.  Pedal  acting  on  "Swell  to  Great." 

17.  Pedal  acting  on  "Great  to  Pedal." 

1 8.  Tremulant. 

19.  Manual  Engine. 

20.  Pedal  Engine., 

'  Number  of  Pipes. 

In  Great  Organ 

In  Swell       .     .     .     .     .     .     .     .     .  ion 

In  Choir 668 

In  Pedal 270 

Total     .     .     .     3333 

Such  was  the  instrument  which  in  1861  and  for 
some  years  afterwards  stood  in  the  Temple  Church,  and 
undoubtedly  the  work  then  done  effected  a  thorough 
repair  of  "Smith's  masterpiece,"  and  did  credit  to  those 
engaged  in  the  plan,  arrangement,  and  execution  of  the 
work.1 

In  1878  some  reconstruction  and  enlargement  of  the 
Organ  took  place,  the  Organ  builders  who  were  em- 
ployed being  Messrs.  Foster  and  Andrews  of  Hull. 
The  principal  alterations  and  additions  included,  first 

1  Here  the  "Notes"  by  Mr.  Macrory,  written  in  1861,  come  to 
an  end.  The  rest  of  the  text  is  by  the  present  editor. 
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the  addition  of  a  fourth  organ,  namely  the  solo  organ; 
secondly,  the  replacement  of  the  old  manuals  by  four  rows 
of  new  manuals  and  the  abolition  of  the  quarter  tones ; 
and  thirdly,  the  addition  of  some  new  stops.  This  work, 
like  the  work  in  1859,  was  carried  out  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Organist,  Dr.  E.  J.  Hopkins,  well  known 
not  only  as  a  great  player  and  composer  of  Church  Music, 
but  as  an  authority  on  organ  construction. 

In  the  Spring  of  1898  Dr.  E.  J.  Hopkins  resigned 
the  office  of  Organist  of  the  Temple  Church,  having 
held  it  for  fifty-four  years,  and  he  was  succeeded  in  the 
office  by  Dr.  H.  Walford  Davies.  Not  long  afterwards 
two  very  beautiful  stops  were  added  to  the  Organ  by 
Mr.  Frederick  Rothwell,  to  whom  the  charge  of  the 
Organ  was  thenceforward  entrusted.  Except  for  the 
introduction  of  these  stops  no  work  of  importance  as 
regards  the  development  of  the  instrument,  or  of  any 
interest,  was  done  between  the  date  of  Foster  and 
Andrews'  work  (1878-9)  and  the  year  1910. 

In  the  year  1909  it  became  apparent  that  the  blowing 
apparatus  and  the  mechanical  part  of  the  instrument  had 
become  old,  worn  out,  and  defective,  causing  occasional 
accidents  and  derangements  of  the  apparatus ;  that  the 
old  action,  of  a  type  which  had  practically  become  obso- 
lete, was  noisy  with  wear  and  tear,  and  that  some  of  the 
invaluable  old  pipes  required  attention.  It  was  accord- 
ingly determined  by  the  two  Societies  to  have  the  Organ 
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rebuilt  in  such  a  manner  as  to  bring  out  to  the  best 
advantage  Father  Smith's  and  Schulze's  work,  to  sup- 
plement the  tracker  action  by  pneumatic  action;  to 
fix  new  and  improved  blowing  apparatus ;  to  substitute 
for  the  old  draw  stops  a  pneumatic  apparatus  in  which 
the  stops  are  governed  by  engraved  ivory  keys  grouped 
and  placed  in  rows  above  the  manuals  to  which  the  stops 
belong,  and  to  effect  a  complete  revoicing  of  the  pipes, 
and  a  number  of  other  improvements  the  technical  de- 
tails of  which  it  would  be  wearisome  to  specify. 

The  two  Societies  also  determined  to  take  advantage 
of  the  opportunity  offered  by  the  intended  reconstruc- 
tion to  have  some  additions  made  to  the  stops  and 
arrangements  of  the  Organ.  These  included  the  enclos- 
ing of  the  Choir  Organ  in  a  swell  box,  the  addition  of 
eleven  modern  stops,  and  the  enlargement  and  alteration 
of  some  of  the  existing  stops. 

The  carrying  out  of  all  this  important  work  was  en- 
trusted to  Mr.  F.  Rothwell,  of  Clifton  Road,  Willesden 
Junction,  Organ  Builder,  whose  name  has  just  been  men- 
tioned. The  work  was  carried  out  during  the  year  1910, 
the  music  for  the  services  in  the  Church  for  part  of  that 
year  being  sung  without  organ  accompaniment.  On  the 
1 8th  of  December  1910  the  reconstructed  organ  was 
used  for  the  first  time,  although  it  was  not  then  quite 
complete.  The  whole  work  has  since  that  date  been 
completed. 
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The  following  is  a  complete  list  and  description  of 
the  stops  of  the  Organ  as  now  completed.  In  the  list 
a  stop  marked  Sm.  is  by  Father  Smith,  a  stop  marked 
By.  is  by  Byfield,  a  stop  marked  Bp.  is  by  Bishop,  a 
stop  marked  Rb.  is  by  Robson,  a  stop  marked  Sch.  is 
by  Schulze,  a  stop  marked  F.A.  is  by  Foster  and 
Andrews,  and  a  stop  marked  R,  is  by  Rothwell.  It 
will  be  seen,  if  the  various  mechanical  constructions 
made  from  time  to  time  and  now  superseded  by 
Mr.  Rothwell's  work  are  left  out  of  account,  that 
during  its  life  of  about  230  years  seven  builders  have 
contributed  to  the  musical  growth  of  the  organ  by  add- 
ing new  stops  to  it. 

GREAT  ORGAN. 

Feet. 

1.  Double  Open  Diapason     .     .      16  (R.) 

2.  Stopped  Diapason    ....        8  (Sm.) 

3.  Wald  Flute 8  (R.) 

4.  Open  Diapason      I  (small)     .        8  (R.) 

5.  „         „          II      ...       8  (Sch.) 

6.  „         „         III  (large)     .       8  (Sm.) 

7.  Nason 4  (Sm.) 

8.  Harmonic  Flute       ....       4  (R.) 

9.  Principal 4  (Sm.) 

10.  Twelfth 2  2-3  (Sm.) 

1 1 .  Fifteenth 2  (Sm.) 

12.  Mixture  (3  ranks)  (Sm.) 
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Feet. 

13.  Double  Trumpet     .     .     .     .     16  (Sm.  and  R.) 

14.  Horn 8  (R.) 

15.  Trumpet 8  (R.) 

1 6.  Clarion 4  (R.) 

SWELL  ORGAN. 


i.  Bourdon  

16 

(Sm.  and  Rb.) 

2.  Rohr  GedacT:       

8 

(Sm.  and  By.) 

3.   Salcional  

8 

(F.A.) 

4.   Open  Diapason    I  .... 

8 

(By.  and  Sch.) 

5.         „         „          II  .... 

8 

(R.) 

6.  Gamba      

8 

(R.) 

7.  Vox  Coelestis     

8 

(F.A.) 

8.  Rohr  Flute    

4 

(Sm.) 

9.  Principal  

4 

(By.  and  Rb.) 

10.  Fifteenth  

2 

(Sm.) 

1  1  .  Mixture  (3  ranks) 

(By.,  Rb.,  R.) 

12.  Contra  Fagotto  

16 

(R.) 

13.   Oboe   

8 

(R.) 

14.  Horn  

8 

(R.) 

15.  Cornopean     

8 

(By.  and  Rb.) 

1  6.  Clarinet     

8 

(F.A.) 

17.  Clarion      

4 

(R.) 

CHOIR  ORGAN  (in  separate  swell  box). 

1.  Lieblich  Bourdon    ....      16  (Sch.) 

2.  Echo  Dulciana 8         (R.  1899) 
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n 

S1 

Feet 

3.  Dulciana  

8 

(Bp.) 

4.  Lieblich  Gedact  

8 

(R.) 

5.  Flauto  Traverse       .... 

8 

(Sch.) 

6.   Spitz  Plate    

8 

(Sm.) 

7.  Open  Diapason  

8 

(R.) 

8.  Lieblich  Flote    

4 

(Sch.) 

9.  Gemshorn      

4 

(Sm.) 

10.  Piccolo     

2 

(R.) 

1  1  .  Orchestral  Oboe      .... 

8 

(R.  1899) 

12.  Corno  di  Bassetto    .... 

8 

(Bp.  and  Rb.) 

SOLO  ORGAN. 

i.  Harmonic  Flute      .... 

8 

(F.A.) 

9 
»                  5>                             .... 

4 

(F.A.) 

3.   Orchestral  Trumpet     . 

8 

(R.) 

4.  Tuba  

8 

(F.A.)  remade 

R. 

PEDAL  ORGAN. 

i.   Sub  Bass  

32 

(Rb.) 

2.   Stopped  Bass      

16 

(Rb.) 

3.  Violone     

16 

(Sch.) 

4.  Open  Metal  

16 

(F.A.) 

5.  Open  Bass     

16 

(F.A.) 

6.  Major  Bass    

16 

(Rb.,  F.A.) 

7.   Bass  Flute     

8 

(Converted  R. 

from    Quint 

by  Rb.) 
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Feet. 

8.  Violoncello 8  (Sch.) 

9.  Principal 8  (F.A.) 

10.  Contra  Oboe 16  (R.) 

11.  Trombone 16  (R.) 

It  has  been  said  of  this  specification  by  a  writer  well 
qualified  to  pass  judgement  on  it:  "It  will  be  seen  that 
this  organ  is  peculiarly  rich  in  soft-toned  stops,  each 
one  of  which  possesses  a  distinct  quality,  and  their  re- 
arrangement in  the  organ  chamber  makes  their  individ- 
uality much  clearer.  Moreover  the  simple  and  ingenious 
system  of  stop  keys  between  the  manuals  worked  by 
pneumatic  action  places  the  stops  so  perfectly  under  the 
control  of  the  organist  that  practically  any  combination 
of  tone  can  be  produced  by  the  touch  of  a  finger. 

"Perhaps  the  most  interesting  stop  on  the  old  organ 
is  Schulze's  Flauto  Traverse  on  the  choir  organ,  which 
consists  of  polished  cylindrical  wooden  pipes  (most 
wooden  pipes  are  square),  and  which  produces  a  wonder- 
fully pure  and  delicate  quality  of  tone  like  the  orchestral 
flute  blown  softly.  An  equally  unusual  effect  is  procured 
by  the  new  harmonic  horns  on  the  great  and  swell 
organs,  which  are  actually  16  ft.  reeds  tuned  to  the  first 
harmonic,  so  as  to  give  an  8  ft.  tone.  The  orchestral 
trumpet  on  the  solo  organ  also  represents  an  entirely 
new  species  of  organ  tone."1 

1  Article  in  The  Times  of  lyth  December,  1910. 
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Such  is  the  instrument  which  now  stands  in  the 
Temple  Church,  and  all  who  have  heard  it  since  its 
reconstruction  must  think  that  the  Masters  of  the  Bench 
of  the  two  Societies  acted  with  wise  forethought  and 
liberality  and  an  appreciation  of  the  treasure  which  they 
possess,  in  having  the  recent  work  and  improvements 
carried  out,  none  too  soon:  and  that  the  work  has 
been  most  successfully  executed.  The  old  work  has  been 
dealt  with  and  revoiced  in  such  a  manner  as  to  bring 
out  all  its  beauty  to  the  best  advantage,  and  the  new 
stops  designed  and  put  in  by  Mr.  Rothwell  are  of 
exceptional  beauty.  The  design,  arrangement,  and  exe- 
cution are  a  credit  to  those  who  took  part  in  them.  The 
following  words  of  Mr.  Macrory  are  as  true  now  as 
when  he  wrote  them:  "Smith's  diapasons  are  now 
properly  '  fed,'  whether  a  single  stop  is  used  or  the 
whole  organ  coupled.  No  c  tracker  music '  or  noisy 
action  now  mars  the  effect  of  a  fugue  of  Bach,  or  inter- 
feres with  the  sweetness  of  the  Flute,  or  the  delicacy  of 
the  Dulciana." 

It  only  remains  to  add — what  may  be  interesting  to 
the  reader — a  list  of  those  who  have  been  appointed 
organists  of  the  Temple  Church  since  the  erection  of 
the  organ  down  to  the  present  time. 

1688.  Francis  Pigott.    Died  1704. 

1704.  J.  Pigott,  succeeded  his  father.    Died  1726. 
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1734.  John  Stanley.1 
I737-  James  Vincent.    Died  1749. 
1749.  --Jones.    Died  1796. 
1796.   Miss  Emily  Dowding. 
1814.   George  Price.    Died  1826. 
1826.  George  Warne.    Resigned  1843. 
1843.  Edward  John  Hopkins. 

1898.  H.  Walford  Davies  (Mus.  Doc.),  the  present 
organist. 


1  This  was  the  celebrated  blind  organist.  He  was  a  pupil  of 
Dr.  Greene.  Mr.  Vincent  and  Mr.  Jones  were  his  colleagues  at  the 
Temple. 
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NOTES  ON  THE   STOPS    IN   THE  TEMPLE 

CHURCH  ORGAN  MADE  BY  FATHER 

SMITH,  WITH  REPRODUCTIONS 

OF  HIS  MARKING 

(CONTRIBUTED  BY  MR.  F.  ROTHWELL) 


FATHER  SMITH'S  MARKS 

IT  was  difficult  at  first  to  know  which  of  the  many  old  marks  on  the 
pipes  were  made  by  Smith,  and  which  by  his  assistants.  There  is, 
however,  a  rule  which  metal  pipe  makers  follow :  to  prevent  mistakes, 
when  the  pipes  are  joined,  they  mark  both  bodies  and  feet  during 
construction.  This  was  also  done  by  Father  Smith,  and  it  was  found 
that  the  marks  on  the  bodies  were  duplicated  on  the  feet.  The  marks 
were  scratched  with  a  pointed  tool  on  the  clean  surface  of  the  metal 
on  the  outside  of  the  pipes. 

In  all  subsequent  marking,  one  mark  only  on  the  body  of  the  pipe 
appears  to  have  been  considered  sufficient. 

This  subsequent  marking  is  curious,  and  shows  that  the  organ  has 
been  at  times  in  the  hands  of  indifferent  builders :  for,  instead  of 
following  the  usual  notation,  numbers  have  been  used,  together  with 
North,  South,  East,  and  West,  to  denote  different  points  of  the  old 
organ.  It  is  needless  to  say  this  took  place  many  years  ago. 


FATHER  SMITH'S  STOPS 

TRUMPET,  8  ft,  by  FATHER  SMITH,  now  used  to  form 
the  upper  part  of  the  Double  Trumpet,  1 6  ft.,  Great 
Organ. 

THIS  stop  is  one  of  the  poorest  of  Father  Smith's,  the  scale  being 
very  irregular,  and  the  metal,  though  of  good  quality,  is  exceedingly 
thin. 

The  pipes  have  undergone  many  repairs ;  in  faft,  it  is  only  the 
tubes  of  the  pipes  that  are  the  original  work.  The  reed  blocks, 
reeds,  tongues,  and  springs  are  of  modern  make,  no  traces  of  any  of 
these  parts  as  originally  made  are  now  to  be  found. 

The  lowest  CC,  CC&  and  DD  are  odd  pipes  of  unknown  make, 
inserted  to  transpose  upwards  the  upper  part  of  the  stop  which  must 
have  been  cut  down  very  much,  and  because  of  this  no  true  idea  of 
the  scale  used  by  Father  Smith  can  be  obtained. 

The  pipes  are  roughly  made,  both  in  the  preparation  of  the  metal 
and  the  soldered  joints. 

The  metal  shows  no  trace  of  decay. 
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TWELFTH,  by  FATHER  SMITH,  now  in  the  Great  Organ. 
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THE  pipes  of  this  stop  are  similar  in 
construction  to  the  Fifteenth  (Great 
Organ),  and  the  metal  is  apparently 
of  the  same  quality.  The  mouths  of 
the  lower  twenty-one  notes  are  em- 
bossed with  the  pointed  lip  or  bay 
leaf  above  the  mouth  and  with  a  semi- 
circular lip  below.  The  leaves  of  the 
treble  pipes  were  done  in  the  same 
way  as  those  of  the  Fifteenth  (Great). 
The  four  notes,  top  B,  E,  F,  and  F* 
are  old  pipes  but  not  made  by  Father 
Smith. 

The  feet  of  this  stop  have  been 
repaired  in  nine  of  the  treble  pipes 
and  two  of  the  lower  pipes.  The 
length  of  the  feet  varies  from  1 1  in. 
to  lo^in. 

Eight  of  the  pipes  (mostly  in  the 
treble  part)  have  been  cut  apart  at 
the  languids,  straightened  out  and  re- 
soldered;  these  pipes  had  probably 
buckled  at  the  mouths  through  con- 
stant tuning  with  cones. 

The  stop,  on  the  whole,  is  in  an 
excellent  state  of  preservation,  the 
metal  showing  no  sign  of  decay.  Seven 
pipes  in  the  lower  oftave  and  also  top 
D  have  been  renewed  with  a  short 
piece  of  metal  at  the  top. 

This,  like  all  the  other  old  stops, 
has  numerous  different  markings  of 
more  recent  dates  than  the  original 
marking. 
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FIFTEENTH,  2  ft.,  by  FATHER  SMITH,  now  in  the 
Great  Organ. 

THIS  stop  is  madequite  as  substantially 
as  the  other  "Father  Smith"  stops  on 
the  Great  Organ,  and  apparently  of 
similar  metal,  which  is  hard  consider- 
ing its  age.  The  upper  parts  of  the 
mouths  are  embossed  with  the  pointed 
lip  (or  what  is  known  as  the  bay-leaf 
mouth)  to  middle  D  or  twenty-four 
notes;  the  lower  lips  on  these  pipes 
are  embossed  in  a  half  circle.  From 
middle  D&  to  the  top  note  the  leaves 
are  similar  to  those  of  the  Rohr  Flute 
Swell,  i.e.t  two  lines  the  width  of  the 
mouth  apart  were  embossed  when  the 
metal  was  flat,  then  the  metal  between 
these  lines  was  pressed  flat  when  the 
pipe  was  rounded  up. 

Low  E  is  one  of  the  old  front  pipes 
cut  down  (similar  to  those  which  form 
the  Open  Diapason  Great),  the  old 
gilding  having  been  scraped  off.  Low 
C  is  a  pipe  about  sixty  years  old.  The 
tone  of  this  stop  is  not  quite  so  good 
as  the  Principal  and  Twelfth  Great, 
due  to  the  pipes  having  suffered  some 
damage  at  the  languids  through  re- 
peated notching. 

The  feet,  which  are  from  8£  in.  to 
9^r  in.  in  length,  have  been  repaired 
in  nineteen  places,  where  bent  or 
^  damaged  by  cone  tuning. 
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PRINCIPAL,  4  ft.,  by  FATHER  SMITH,  now  in  the 
Great  Organ. 
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THIS  stop  is  made  up  entirely  of 
Father  Smith's  pipes,althoughmany  of 
them  have  been  pieced  at  a  later  date. 

The  lowest  eleven  notes  and  also 
Tenor  C#  have  had  the  lower  portion 
of  the  feet  renewed.  The  lowest  fifteen 
notes  and  also  twelve  others  in  the 
treble  part  have  been  renewed  at  the 
top.  The  top  note  has  had  a  new  body 
put  to  an  old  foot,  which  is  marked 
"upper  B  Flute  ch  Temple  church." 

Twelve  of  the  treble  pipes  have 
at  some  time  been  cut  apart  at  the 
languids  and  re-soldered ;  this  was 
probably  necessary  to  straighten  out 
the  buckles  at  the  mouth  caused 
by  constant  tuning  with  cones;  the 
feet  of  several  of  the  treble  pipes  have 
also  been  cut,  straightened  out,  and 
re-soldered.  The  old  seams  of  the 
feet  and  bodies  are  fairly  good,  being 
straight,  level,  and  of  even  width ;  but 
the  seams  which  hold  the  foot  and 
body  together  are  very  crude  and 
rough.  The  pipe  maker's  size  (which 
is  pink  in  colour  and  probably  con- 
tains red  lead)  is  still  showing  on  many 
of  the  pipes  near  their  seams,  being  very 
imperfectly  washed  off.  The  feet  are 
approximately  eleven  inches  long.  The 
mouthing  of  this  stop  was  made  by  em- 
bossing the  metal  in  the  flat,  the  top 
lip  being  pointed  and  the  bottom  one 
semicircular.  Only  the  twenty-seven 
lower  notes  have  ears  on  them.  This 
stop  contains  some  pipes  which  origin- 
ally belonged  to  other  stops. 
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STOPPED  DIAPASON,  8  ft.,  by  FATHER  SMITH,  now  in 
the  Great  Organ. 

THE  old  metal  pipes  of  this  stop 
(C&  to  G,  19  notes)  are  similar  in 
make  to  the  old  Rohr  Flute  4  ft. 
(Swell),  both  in  the  quality  of  metal 
and  in  the  lips  and  mouthing;  this 
was  done  by  embossing  a  semicircle 
at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  lips, 
when  the  pipes  were  in  the  flat.  The 
mouths  are  ^  of  the  circumference 
in  width.  The  pipes  were  originally 
tuned  by  sliding  caps  to  which  chim- 
neys had  been  soldered  (j-  in.  diameter 
outside  at  C#,  to  Ts^  in.  diameter  at  G, 
and  of  various  lengths,  from  4  in.  to 
2  in.).  The  pipes  have  at  some  time, 
however,  been  cut  down  and  the  tops 
of  the  sliding  caps  and  chimneys  are 
now  soldered  on  to  the  tops  of  the 
pipes,  the  tuning  being  accomplished 
by  long,  soft  metal  ears. 

The  feet  are  from  I  i-^in.  to  1 1  in. 
in  length.  The  metal  is  in  excellent 
condition  and  shows  no  signs  of  cor- 
roding or  perishing.  Several  of  the 
pipes  have  been  fitted  with  tops  of 
metal  of  a  much  more  recent  date. 

The  upper  notes  of  this  stop  are 
of  modern  make  and  spotted  metal. 
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OPEN  DIAPASON,  8  ft,  by  FATHER  SMITH,  now  used  as 
No.  i  Open  Diapason  on  the  Great  Organ. 

THE  pipes  from  Tenor  D  to  Middle  B 
inclusive  have  at  one  time  been  gilt 
front  pipes,  but  the  gold  has  all  been 
scraped  off;  this  was  probably  done 
when  they  were  moved  from  a  front 
to  an  inside  position.  All  theold  mark- 
ing was  also  destroyed  by  this  scraping. 
The  feet  of  these  pipes  are  various 
lengths  from  18  in.  at  Tenor  D  to 

13  in.  at  Middle  B.    The  mouths  of 
the  above  22  notes  are  approximately 
~  of  the  circumference  in  width ;  the 
lips  were  made  by  embossing  the  pipes 
when  in  the  flat,  extra  decoration      0 
being  given  by  a  circular  raised    ^A^ 
spot  placed  immediately  above 

the  apex  of  the  top  lip  as  shown 
in  the  accompanying  sketch. 

Nearly  all  these  old  front  pipes  have 
been  renewed  at  the  top.  The  metal 
of  which  these  scraped  pipes  are  made 
is  tin,  and  they  are  as  hard  to-day  as 
when  they  were  made.  The  lowest 

14  notes  are  in  the  front  of  the  organ  ; 
a  portion  of  one  of  these  has  been 
analysed  and  found  to  contain  90  per 
cent,  tin,  the  solder  used  showed  a 
trace    of  bismuth.     The   nicking  of 
the  languids  was  very  fine,  like  knife- 
edge  cuts  on  both  edges  of  the  flue. 
The  pipes  from  foot  C  to  the  top  note 
are  made  of  softer  metal  (similar  to 
that  of  the  Gemshorn  Choir)  than  the 
old  front  pipes ;  the  length  of  the  feet 
of  these  pipes  is  u^in. 
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PRINCIPAL,  4  ft.,  by  BYFIELD  and  ROBSON,  now  in  the 
Swell  Organ. 

THE  pipes  which  form  this  stop  were 
at  one  time  parts  of  at  least  three 
other  stops.  The  first  four  pipes  (C 
to  D&)  are  odd  pipes,  the  C&  included 
might  be  an  old  Father  Smith  pipe, 
having  similarmarkingand  beingmade 
of  the  same  quality  metal  as  the  Gems- 
horn  Choir. 

From  low  E  to  Tenor  C&  the  pipes 
are  marked  Swell  open  (aftual  mark, 
Sw  op).  From  Tenor  D  to  Middle 
C*  they  are  marked  Swell  Principal 
(Sw  pr}y  and  from  middle  D  to  the 
top  note  the  pipes  are  marked  Twelfth 
(12),  with  three  exceptions  where  odd 
pipes  have  been  used.  The  "cut  up" 
of  the  top  lip  is  very  irregular,  but 
the  average  height  is  about  y  of  the 
width  of  the  mouth. 

The  mouthing  is  ^T  of  the  circum- 
ference in  width  for  the  Twelfth  pipes, 
•£•£  of  the  circumference  for  the  pipes 
marked  Szv  pr  and  also  those  marked 
Sw  op. 

The  mouthing  appears  to  have  been 
made  by  burnishing  the  lips  on  a  flat- 
ting tool,  probably  something  similar 
to  the  method  at  present  used. 
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Lowest  14  notes  of  the  TWELFTH,  by  FATHER  SMITH, 
now  used  in  the  largest  rank  of  the  Mixture,  Swell 
Organ. 

THE  mouths  of  these  pipes  are  -^  of  the  circum- 
ference in  width,  the  top  leaves  of  the  lowest 
eight  notes  are  pointed  and  the  remaining  six 
notes  are  half-round.  The  six  notes  from  G^  to 
C&  appear  to  have  the  original  height  of  the  top 
lip  above  the  languid,  the  proportion  being  £  of 
the  width  of  the  mouth.  The  feet  of  these  pipes 
are  9  in.  long. 

The  metal  is  of  the  same  quality  as  the  Gems- 
horn  and  Spitz  Flote  Choir. 

These  pipes  were  originally  part  of  a  2  ft.  stop, 
but  have  been  lengthened  with  spotted  metal 
pieces  to  form  a  Twelfth. 
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OPEN  DIAPASON,  8  ft.,  by  BYFIELD  and  ROBSON,  now 
used  as  No.  2  Open  Diapason  in  the  Swell  Organ. 
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THE  metal  of  which  these  pipes  are 
made  is  of  good  quality,  but  too  thin 
for  the  size  of  the  scale. 

The  lengths  of  the  feet  are  as 
follows :  Byfield's  6  in.,Robson's  7  in., 
and  slightly  longer  at  Tenor  C. 

The  mouthing  is  £  of  the  circum- 
ference in  width,  the  height  of  the 
"cut  up"  of  the  top  lip  is  T3^  of  the 
width  of  the  mouth.  The  lips  are 
made  similar  to  those  of  the  Rohr 
Gedaft,  8  ft. 

The  tuning  was  done  by  enlarging 
or  closing  the  tops  of  the  pipes  with 
cones. 

On  several  of  the  pipes  by  Byfield 
the  original  marks  have  been  scratched 
out  and  others  written  over  the  same 
spot.  The  tone  is  very  smooth,  quiet, 
and  pleasant. 


ROHR  GEDACT,  8  ft.,  Swell  Organ,  by  BYFIELD  and 
FATHER  SMITH. 

THESE  pipes  are  made  of  thin  metal  of  good  quality,  the  tops  are 
soldered  on  and  have  chimneys  let  into  them  about  6  in.  long  by 
iin.  diameter  at  the  low  G,  and  i£in.  long  by  £  in.  diameter  at 
the  top  note. 

The  mouths  are  -£%  of  the  circumference  in  width.  No  mouthing 
tool  appears  to  have  been  used,  the  lips  being  pressed  flat,  to  marks 
made  when  the  pipes  were  in  the  flat. 

The  feet  are  7  in.  long. 

The  tuning  is  accomplished  by  long  ears  of  thin  soft  metal.  The 
lowest  nineteen  notes  of  this  stop  are  oak  pipes  by  Father  Smith. 

The  height  of  the  top  lip  above  the  languids  (in  Byfield's  metal 
pipes)  is  -/T  of  the  width  of  the  mouth. 
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ROHR  FLUTE,  4  ft.,  by  FATHER  SMITH,  now  in  the 
Swell  Organ. 
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THE  mouthing  of  this  stop  was  done  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  Spitz  Flote  and 
Gemshorn  (Choir) ;  the  bass  twenty-four 
notes  are  embossed  on  the  bodies  and 
feet  with  a  half  circular  line  at  the  top 
and  bottom  of  the  flatting  Q 

No  ears  appear  to  have  been  soldered 
at  the  sides  of  the  mouths,  which  are  -^ 
of  the  circumference  in  width. 

No  evidence  exists  to  show  the  original 
height  of  the  top  lip  above  the  languid, 
but  they  have  apparently  been  cut  up 
much  higher  than  they  were  when  made. 
The  pipes  were  originally  tuned  with  a 
sliding  cap  to  which  chimneys  (^  in. 
outside  diameter  at  the  lowest  note)  had 
been  soldered;  the  packing  used  to  keep 
the  caps  firm  was  probably  paper,  exaclly 
as  is  now  the  practice  in  Germany.  These 
tuning  caps  are  now  soldered  to  the  pipes 
and  the  tuning  accomplished  by  soft, 
long,  metal  ears  which  are  turned  to- 
wards the  mouth  to  flatten  the  note,  or 
away  from  the  mouth  to  sharpen  it.  The 
metal  of  this  stop  is  thick  and  appears  to 
be  very  rich  in  tin ;  it  is  in  excellent 
condition,  not  corroded  or  perished  in 
any  way.  The  tone  is  very  good  and 
remarkably  clear  considering  the  age  and 
condition  of  the  languids,  which  have 
lost  the  sharp  edge  somewhat.  The  lan- 
guids are  remarkably  firm  in  position,  no 
new  ones  having  been  put  in.  The  feet 
are  i  I  in.  long. 
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GEMSHORN,  4ft.,  by  FATHER  SMITH,  now  in  the 
Choir  Organ. 
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THE  mouthing  of  these  pipes  was  done 
by  marking  the  width  on  the  flat  sheet 
of  metal,  then,  after  "turning  up"  on 
the  mandrel,  the  piece  between  the 
marks  pressed  flat  to  regular  distances 
up  the  bodies  and  down  the  feet.  No 
mouthing  tool  appears  to  have  been 
used.  The  width  of  the  mouth  is  ^ 
of  the  circumference  of  the  pipe,  and 
the  top  lip  is  cut  up  to  a  height  of 
one-fourth  the  width  of  the  mouth. 

The  remarks  applied  to  the  Spitz 
Flote  also  apply  to  this  stop  generally. 
It  seems  to  have  been  more  roughly 
used,  for  considerable  repairs  have 
been  done  to  this  stop.  The  original 
pitch  is  entirely  lost,  most  of  the 
pipes  having  have  transposed  up  three 
or  four  half  tones. 

The  upward  taper  of  this  stop  is 
greater  than  the  Spitz  Flote,  and  the 
tone  is  of  lighter  quality  but  very 
sweet. 
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SPITZ  FLOTE,  8  ft.,  by  FATHER  SMITH,  now  in  the 
Choir  Organ. 
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THE  tone  of  this  stop  was  wonder- 
fully smooth  and  mellow,  chiefly  ob- 
tained by  light  winding,  the  voicing 
being  soft  for  so  large  a  scale.  Tenor 
C  is  3.54  in.  in  diameter.  The  width 
of  the  mouths  shows  a  proportion  of 
-£[•  of  the  circumference,  and  the  height 
of  the  top  lips  above  the  languids  is 
equal  to  f-  of  the  width  of  the  mouths. 
The  colour  of  the  metal  is  like  old 
bronze.  The  repeated  tuning  with 
tuning  cones  had  split  and  broken 
the  metal  at  the  tops  of  the  pipes, 
and  caused  the  feet,  which  are  1 1  in. 
long,to  buckle  under  the  blows ;  many 
pipes  being  repaired  at  this  point. 

This  stop  was  evidently  finished  in 
a  hurry,  for  the  pipe-makers  size  still 
remains  on  ten  or  twelve  of  the  upper 
notes;  the  metal  beneath  the  size 
being  as  bright  as  on  the  day  they 
were  made. 

The  top  diameter  of  the  pipes  is 
about  half  that  at  the  languid. 
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NASON,  4  ft.,  by  FATHER  SMITH.    Great  Organ. 

THE  lowest  forty-five  notes  of  this  stop  are  made  of  oak,  slightly 
under  |-  in.  thick  at  CC,  gradually  reducing  in  thickness  to  the  top 
note  which  is  about  T3^  in.  thick.  This  oak  is  of  most  excellent 
quality  and  shows  absolutely  no  trace  of  decay  or  being  worm  eaten  ; 
it  is  timber  from  large  well-matured  trees,  and  now  of  very  dark 
brown  colour.  The  glueing  of  the  joints  is  remarkably  strong  con- 
sidering the  age  of  the  pipes,  and  shows  that  very  good  glue  was 
used  to  make  them.  The  blocks  at  the  lower  end  of  the  pipes  have 
been  repeatedly  refitted  with  new  pipe  feet  when  the  organ  has  been 
rebuilt  or  moved.  The  stoppers  are  cut  from  solid  oak,  the 
handles  being  roughly  carved  to  a  shape  convenient  for  pulling 
them  up  the  pipe.  The  tone  is  very  good,  full  and  mellow, 
making  it  an  exceedingly  useful  soft  flute  for  the  Great  Organ. 

The  upper  lips  of  the  mouths  have  evidently  been  cut  higher  than 
they  were  when  made,  and  in  an  irregular  manner.  It  is  very  curious 
to  note  a  dodge  carried  out  by  the  original  voicer  of  this  stop.  He 
evidently  found  the  mouths  of  some  of  the  pipes,  as  they  came  from 
the  pipe  makers  hands,  cut  too  high  for  him,  so  in  about  eight  of 
the  pipes  the  fronts  were  cut  through  just  above  the  mouths  and  a 
piece  lowered  a  little;  afterwards  a  strip  of  wood  of  cross  grain  was 
inserted  and  glued  in  the  cut  to  make  the  pipe  sound  again. 


BOURDON,  16  ft.,  by  FATHER  SMITH  and  ROBSON,  now 
in  the  Swell  Organ. 

ABOUT  thirty  of  the  pipes  of  this  stop  are  by  Father  Smith.  The 
remainder  are  by  Robson.  The  pipes  are  mixed,  the  upper  eighteen 
being  by  Father  Smith,  and  then  following  down  the  compass  are  a 
few  by  Robson,  and  so  on  to  the  CC.  Some  of  the  largest  wooden 
pipes  by  Smith  are  in  this  stop.  They  are  of  excellent  oak,  and 
quite  sound. 


MANY  interesting  deductions,  especially  to  the  organ-builder,  may 
be  made  from  observation  of  Father  Smith's  pipes  and  from  the 
preceding  notes  on  them.  In  the  first  place  the  metal  used  was  of 
fairly  uniform  mixture  and  very  rich  in  tin  (90  per  cent,  tin),  in 
fact  some  of  the  pipes  of  the  Open  Diapason  (Great  Organ)  are 
almost  pure  tin.  The  metal  used  was  cast  in  sheets  on  a  casting 
bench  covered  with  a  tick  of  coarse  character,  something  similar  to 
that  which  is  now  used;  in  several  of  the  pipes  the  imprint  of  this 
covering  is  plainly  visible. 

The  tools  used  in  dressing  the  sheet  metal  must  have  been  very 
crude,  for  all  the  pipes  show  very  plainly  the  lines  caused  by  using 
a  blunt  scraper.  The  makers  probably  had  not  the  tools  with  which 
to  obtain  true  and  straight  edges  to  the  pipes  when  in  the  flat;  this 
fact  partly  accounts  for  the  somewhat  uneven  seams  along  the  bodies 
of  the  pipes  ;  the  seams  joining  the  feet  to  the  bodies  are  also  uneven 
and  very  rough.  Notwithstanding  the  crudeness  of  manufacture 
generally,  the  pipes  are  very  well  put  together  and  strong. 

The  metal  shows  no  trace  of  corrosion  or  decay ;  the  same  may 
be  said  of  the  oak  of  which  the  wood  pipes  are  made,  not  a  single 
pipe  of  Father  Smith's  make  being  worm  eaten  or  rotten — all  were 
as  good  as  when  new.  The  glueing  has  also  stood  remarkably  well ; 
it  is  now  quite  strong. 

The  widths  of  the  mouths  of  the  old  metal  pipes  show  an  average 
proportion  to  the  circumference  ofT'T,  and  the  original  height  of 
the  top  lips  above  the  languids  was  from  i  to  |  of  the  width  of  the 
mouth. 

Some  explanation  of  the  old  marking  is,  perhaps,  necessary.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  $  is  almost  entirely  denoted  by  a  line  in  a 
downward  direction  following  the  letter,  J(_  (D&)  and  ^\  (G&)  for 
instance ;  the  right-angle  mark  /T  denoting  C  is  a  lazy  man's  way 
of  making  (^,  and  the  same  may  be  said  about  the  /"[  (C$). 

It  will  be  noticed  that  some  of  the  stops  have  two  D^s  and  G's 
in  places.  It  is  fairly  well  known  that  the  old  organ  had  two  notes 
on  both  the  D&  and  the  G&  throughout  the  keyboard,  the  back  half 
of  the  sharp  being  used  to  play  one  pipe,  the  front  half  to  play  the 
other,  unequal  temperament  tuning  used  when  the  organ  was  built 
made  the  extra  pipes  necessary. 

Nearly  all  the  old  pipes  were  damaged  more  or  less  by  constant 
tuning  with  cones;  this  is  now  remedied  by  having  a  tuning  slide  to 
every  pipe. 
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